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PASSING IN REVIEW 


THIS MONTH AND NEXT Gen R. McC. Pate has been 
reappointed as Commandant. of the Marine Corps for 2 
more years beginning | January 1958. (See cover.) We 
would like to take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Commandant and wish him a successful term. 

Occasionally we receive a manuscript which is too long 
to publish in one issue, and if it is a particularly interest- 
ing piece we publish it in 2 or more parts. Capt McLane 
Tilton and the Korean Incident of 1871 is such an article. 
It will be published in 2 parts commencing in the Febru- 
ary issue. 
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All-weather flight for Helicopters 


Sperry Announces Advanced Developments in Controls 


To increase the all-weather capability of 
helicopter flight has been a continuous 
research and development program at 
Sperry. The newest development is a 
Stabilizing Control System adaptable 
to all types of rotary wing aircraft. 


This new miniaturized electronic sys- 
tem is designed for partial or fully auto- 
matic control to achieve stability during 
take-off, in flight, hovering and landing 
—in varying conditions of wind and 
weather. Use of transistors, redundant 
amplification and rugged miniaturized 
components, engineered with traditional 
Sperry precision, give the new system 
great accuracy and reliability—all within 
small space and light weight for either 
the minimum or fully automatic system. 


CHIEF BENEFITS OF THE NEW SYSTEM ARE: 


Reduction of pilot fatigue. Constant stick 
handling is eliminated. 

Accurate navigation. Precise flight is 
achieved even under conditions of poor 
visibility and over unfamiliar terrain. 
All-weather flight. Automatic system 
provides hands-off stability needed 
under all flight conditions. 


Control stick steering. The pilot gener- 
ates command signals by moving stick 
in conventional manner. 


Other Sperry developments for heli- 
copters include a new Sperry All- 
Weather Integrated Instrument System. 
Providing simplified display of all data 
for manual control, it includes Flight 


Director Computer, Horizon Flight Di- 
rector Indicator, Navigation Computer, 
Compass Pictorial Displacement Indica- 
tor, Altitude Vertical Rate Indicator and 
RPM Control System (also available 
individually). If you have a requirement 
in helicopter controls and instrumenta- 
tion, write our Aeronautical Equipment 
Division. 


AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Great Neck, New York 


i Ry GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN « CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE. IN CANADA: SPERRY GYROSCOPE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 








NAA is at work in the fields of the future 


Outer Space: 








Fourth Frontier of Freedom 


The day approaches when command of space 


may be essential to our national security 


Today, our soldiers and sailors and airmen 
stand guard on the ramparts of the freé world 
... but at the same time our civilian and mili- 
tary scientists and engineers are hard at work 
building our defenses on a new frontier. That 
frontier is Outer Space. There, someday soon, 
will lie the power to keep the world free—or 
enslave it. 

North American Aviation is in the thick of 
this secret struggle. Its experience with super- 
sonic aircraft and missiles is the greatest in the 
free world. For several years now this experi- 
ence has been coming to grips with the toughest 
challenge of our time—perfecting weapons that 
will not only span the planet Earth, but also 
penetrate the airless void around it. 


Space Flight Starts Here 


First basic essential in the stupendous task 
of putting an inhabited vehicle into space is an 
engine with enough propulsive thrust to drive 
it up through and beyond the atmosphere on 
which conventional power plants rely. In 





essence, this is the same problem that NAA’s 
Rocketdyne Division has already solved in its 
trail-blazing work for our major missile pro- 
grams—Atlas, Jupiter, Thor, and Redstone. 

Naturally, the performance of these large 
rocket engines is classified. But this much can 
be said: rocket engines of the necessary power 
and efficiency to hurl a heavy payload into an 
earth-circling orbit have been available from 
NAA’s Rocketdyne Division for several years. 
But these engines are built for specific defense, 
assignments under the direction of the Armed 
Services. The nation’s military capability 
wisely has not been diverted to the, satellite 
program, which has been handled as a separate 
scientific project. 

Rocketdyne is already at work on novel pro- 
pulsion systems even more highly specialized 
for use in true space. It is to a combination of 
these with the high-thrust chemical rocket 
engines already being built in quantity that 
man can look for a vehicle that will actually 
navigate in space. 
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INERTIAL NAVIGATION is the new art of guiding an aircraft to a pinpoint — without the help of stars, 
radio beams, or radar. NAA’s Autonetics Division is a world leader in the development of inertial 
navigation and other automatic flight control systems. 


Man Into Space 

At North American’s Los Angeles Divi- 
sion, the first flying model of a new kind of 
craft is being readied for flight test. It is a 
stub-winged bullet of a machine, with a 
shape reminiscent of the guided missile con- 
figurations that have been illustrated in the 
press in recent years. But it will carry aman. 

This is the X-15, powered by liquid-fuel 
rocket engines immensely more powerful 
than any airplane engine of the past. It is 
designed to carry man faster and higher 
than he has ever flown before. 

One day soon, the first X-15 will thrust 
off and point its needle-nose toward infinity. 
Up through fast-thinning atmosphere it 
will rocket, through the inferno of the heat 
barrier, into the upper altitudes where an 
unprotected man would disintegrate, on to 
the moment of weightlessness, the little- 
known phenomenon that will tell the pilot 
he is flying through space. 

Othe: void new concepts now in develop- 
men‘ 2¢ North American Aviation, Inc., 
incluce the YF-108, a long-range intercep- 
tor for the Air Force, which is now in the 
preliminary design phase at the Los Angeles 
Division; and the carrier-based A3J, first 
supersonic attack weapon system for the 
Navy, which is now being built at the 
Columbus Division. 

These are the planes, based on the experi- 
ence North American has gained in build- 
ing more supersonic airplanes than all 
other companies combined, that will set the 
pattern for tomorrow. For over twenty 
years North American has proved its ability 
to meet the nation’s air needs—in quantity, 
on schedule, and at lowest possible cost. 


The Age of Automatic Flight 

At this very moment, advanced aircraft 
—both manned and unmanned—are flying 
at speeds so far beyond what we now call 
supersonic that they must be controlled 
almost entirely by automatic electronic sys- 
tems. In both types, manned and unmanned, 
the control system is vital to the success of 
the mission. NAA’s Autonetics Division is 
a world leader in creating these new auto- 
matic systems: flight controls, armament 
controls, inertial navigation, computers, 
and other complete control systems for the 
military and industry. 

Of even greater significance, however, is 
the technique Autonetics has developed for 
producing them in quantity. For these air- 
borne systems are so tiny that what would 
be a trunkful of standard gear must be 
miniaturized to fit into a cigar box...so 
rugged that they can perform with pinpoint 
precision even in the violent phenomena of 
supersonic flight through air and space... 
so reliable, as a result of Autonetics’ com- 
ponents testing procedures, that a pilot can 
trust them with his life—and our security. 
Autonetics is unique in its ability to mass- 
produce them with complete reliability. 


Nuclear Reactors: Power from the Atom 

For over ten years the Atomics Interna- 
tional Division of North American has been 
advancing the techniques for deriving 
practical power from the atom. Two of the 
most important power concepts under the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s program 
have been pioneered by the division. 

Since last July the Sodium Reactor 
Experiment in the Santa Susana Moun- 


tains near Los Angeles has been supplying 
electricity on an experimental basis to the 
homes and factories of the San Fernando 
Valley. The experiment will supply data for 
the 75,000 kilowatt station soon to be built 
for Consumers Public Power District of 
Nebraska. And on September 17, the 
Organic Moderated Experiment in Idaho 
Falls was brought to sustained nuclear fis- 
sion. It is the basis for two additional pro- 
posals for power plants—one in Piqua, Ohio, 
the other for a Latin American country. 

America is sharing the promise of the 
Peaceful Atom with other lands through 
Al-built reactors in Japan, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 


Here, in North American, you'll find as 
potent a combination of scientific, engineer- 
ing, and production skills as any in Ameri- 
can industry. Because the efforts of these 
men are being spurred by the urgency of 
national defense, they are constantly forg- 
ing ahead into new “‘fields of the future.” 
Much of their work holds immense promise 
for science and industry. 





ROCKET ENGINES -— mightiest power packages 
ever made—are rolling off the production line at 
NAA’s Rocketdyne Division. They launch 
America’s major missiles: Atlas, Thor, Jupiter, 
Redstone. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVES THE NATION’S INTERESTS FIRST -THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS: 





LOS ANGELES AUTONETICS 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENT ROCKETDYNE 


los Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri 


COLUMBUS ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 





























A Volunteer 


... I have noted in the past several 
issues of the GazerTe, a definite (and 
welcome) drive for a more active Asso- 
ciation through the use of representa- 
tives at the various commands or posts. 

There is a considerable number of 
officers assigned here in the Training 
Command both as instructors and more 
important, as students recently commis- 
sioned after flight school. 

I can’t think of a better time to get 
these young officers started on member- 
ship in the ‘Association than right now, 
so you can consider this as volunteering 
for the task of Marine Corps Association 
representative for the Training Com- 
mand here in the Pensacola area. 

May EuGENE MILLETTE 
MAG-HRT, Pensacola, Fla. 
Ep: We accept Maj Millette’s offer with 
enthusiasm and appreciation. 


Ground Rules 


. .+ The present reference for Drill, 
NAVMC 1131-A03, is a clear, concise 
and standard manual which sets forth 
the proper procedures for the conduct 
of Guard Mounts, Honors, Parades, Re- 
views and Ceremonies of all kinds and 
for the standard Drill of Marines. Why, 
then, do we have the constant “Ground 
Rules” which modify the manual? Even 
a small change cannot be justified in my 
opinion except by space limitations and 
then the change should conform as 
closely as possible to the book. In my 
experience I have constantly had to 
learn new ground rules and then un- 
learn them with each change of station. 
Let’s settle down. There is only one 
Marine Corps and one reference for 
ceremonies and drill, NAVMC 1131-A03. 
If we follow the book 100 per cent then 
the Marine Corps will improve in 
smartness and polish under the one way 
to conduct a ceremony, the book way. 
Capt J. F. Meyers Jr. 

E-2-8 

2nd MarDiv 


Ep: In June 1957 the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps made the following 
comment to all General officers: 
“Distribution of the new Marine 
Corps Drill Manual to all Marine Corps 
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activities has recently been completed. 
Further, Marine Corps Order No. 
1500.10 of 28 March 1957, has been 
issued. This order states that the effec- 
tive date for the Conduct of Drills and 
Ceremonies as set forth in the Drill 
Manual will be as early as practicable 
and not later than I September 1957. 

“In conducting Drills and Ceremonies 
there is a tendency to depart from the 
approved and standard method and to 
imstitute myriad local ‘ground rules.’ 
Such ground rules eventually result in 
each separate command conducting 
drills and various ceremonies in a dif- 
ferent manner and one which ts scarcely 
recognized when compared with the 
original version. 

“At the outset of the adoption of the 
new drill, I want each of you to exert 
every effort to eliminate the growth of 
‘ground rules’ in the conduct of drills 
and ceremonies. To be effective, this 
effort must be on a continuing basis. 

“If good and sufficient reason for 
changes exist, I consider that such 
changes should be submitted as recom- 
mendations to this Headquarters in 
order that proper action may be taken.” 











Sea Going 

. . . In typical clear-headed and incisive 
fashion, Col Heinl’s recent article “So 
Acquainted With Maritime Affairs (Ga- 
zETTE: Nov. '57) draws attention to a 
situation which, if left uncorrected, can 
have far-reaching consequences for the 
Navy as well as the Marine Corps. His 
discussion of the adverse effects of the 
diminution of the seagoing character of 
the Marine Corps was excellent, as was 
his exposition of the ways in which that 
maritime quality could be retained and 
strengthened. However, one factor to 
which he but briefly alluded deserves 
further comment. 








Col Heinl states that without its es- 
sential seagoing character the Marine 
Corps becomes “little different from or- 
dinary soldiery.”” He was speaking pri- 
marily of the professional quality and 
outlook of Marine Corps personnel. We 
should also appreciate that its essential 
seagoing character is the principal rea- 
son which justifies the continued exist- 
ence of a separate Marine Corps. 

One need only read our daily news- 
papers to recognize that another wave 
of public and Congressional pressure to 
streamline the military establishment is 
building up. Demands to eliminate 
duplication and to consolidate com- 
peting forces are growing louder and 
more frequent. These will be reinforced 
by strong protests against the increasing 
costs of defense and by a clamor for 
economy. Unless the Marine Corps con- 
tinues to demonstrate that it is “‘differ- 
ent from ordinary soldiery,” it may be- 
come a victim of these demands—his- 
torical tradition and formal legislative 
authorization notwithstanding. Marines 
must strengthen their visible identifica- 
tion with the seagoing naval forces, lest 
they be laid open to the charge that 
they are nothing more than convention- 
al ground troops with a modicum of 
amphibious training. 

Thus, attenuation of the Marine 
Corps’ seagoing character would not 
only adversely affect its professional 
qualities but could also threaten its very 
existence. The Navy, having a direct 
stake in the fate of the Marine Corps, 
must do everything within its power to 
facilitate the execution of a program 
along the lines suggested by Col Heinl 
to preserve and enhance the Marine 
Corps’ unique maritime flavor. 

Cor Harvey B. Sem 


517 Monticello Blvd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


NCO Schools 


... IT have just read MSet Crumb’s ar- 
ticle entitled “Improve the NCO School” 
(Gazetre: Oct. 57). MSgt Crumb has 
had considerable experience in the field 
of military instruction, and any con- 
structive criticism he has to offer in this 
important sphere of military instruction 
should be given the fullest attention by 
those concerned. 

The article points up the need for 
an instructional institution which I have 
long felt would be a major step forward 
in increasing the knowledge and versa- 
tility of our NCOs; i.e., a West Coast 
and East Coast NCO Academy. I sub- 
mit the following suggestions on the 
location and operation of these 2 


(Continued on page 6) 
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schools: 

a) One NCO Academy to be located 
at Camp Pendleton, Calif., and one 
Academy to be located at Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C. ; 

b) In so far as feasible, students to 
be drawn from NCOs arriving at either 
coast on a regular change of station. 
Completion of the school to be accom- 
plished prior to reporting to a regular 
unit for duty. This would alleviate the 
strain on units caused by key NCOs 
being ordered TAD for long periods of 
time. 

c) The period of instruction to run 
for 10 weeks. A review of the subject 
matter presented to be conducted by a 
board of senior officers annually, to in- 
sure that the curriculum is keeping 
abreast of current doctrine. 

d) Instructors for the school to be 
selected from among senior NCOs and 
officers who have demonstrated ability 
in the field of military instruction. 
Personnel who have served a tour as 
NROTC instructors would be an excel- 
lent source of instructors for these 
schools. 

I realize that the program outlined 
above would require a considerable out- 
lay of funds by the Marine Corps; how- 
ever, all must agree that the end result 
would well justify the expenditures in- 
volved. 

WO G. J. DeCaro 
Oceanside, Calif. 


The Reserves 


. . . Regarding the excellent article So 
Acquainted With Maritime Affairs by 
Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. (Gazette: Nov. 
1957), I should like the Colonel to know 
that at least one of his fine suggestions 
to return to the traditions of Sea Duty 
—that of coastal area Organized Reserve 
units being carried to and from summer 
camp via amphibious shipping—has at 
least in one case already been accom- 
plished. 

Our highly-rated Reserve unit, the 
2dArmdAmphCo, San Francisco, Calif., 
went to summer camp at Camp Del Mar 
on an LSD and returned on an LST. 
We spent 114 days afloat going and 
21% days returning. 

After our initial battle with seasick- 
ness was overcome, we began to buzz 
around the vessels like miners hunting 
for gold. Every bit of equipment ‘and 
layout was a puzzle to most of us, but 
eventually we got a pretty good idea of 
what it was all about from the sailors 
and the few veteran Marines in our out- 
fit who knew the difference between the 
port side and the starboard side. I 
guess we made a good performance for 
the captain of the LST told our CO 
that “the smartness of the troops on the 
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ship was the finest I have observed in- 
cluding members of both the Regular 
and Reserve Establishments and _ their 
respective organizations.” 

Altogether our 4 days afloat, in spite 
of a few discomforts such as running 
into a fairly wild tempest on the return 
cruise (which actually added to the ex- 
citement), were quite enjoyable and 
informative. Most of us arrived at the 
fact that few experiences could rival 
that of Sea Duty. 

Prc ALBERT L. SARGIs 
919 35th St. 
Oakland, Calif. 




















A Pat on the Back 


Congratulations on your eye- 
catching November cover. Few would 
have expected a picture of the Official 
Seal of the Marine Corps to have such 
impact—all favorable. 

The idea of designing your covers so 
that they can be cut out and framed, as 
you did in this case, is an appealing 
one and should be continued as a regu- 
lar feature. 

LrCot Dennis D. NICHOLSON, JR. 
HQMC 





No, I Have Gained! 


... “It is believed that the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Marine Corps 
are not getting their just recognition, 
nor are we drawing out of them the 
qualities of leadership, and_ results, 
which could be obtained if they were 
intrusted with more responsibility, and 
made to discharge it properly. It is be- 
lieved that we are, figuratively speaking, 


clipping their wings, stunting their ini- 
tiative, forbidding any aggressiveness, 
and worst of all, depriving them of 
acquiring the essential qualities of 
leadership which are imperative in time 
of war.” 

The above quote is taken word for 
word from the March 1930, issue of the 
Marine Corps GAzetre by Capt Pren- 
tice S. Geer, USMC. For 10 pages the 
Captain goes on in much the same vein 
as we have in the pages of the GAZETTE 
today. To further illustrate, “At the 
present time the officer is usurping the 
duties of the non-commissioned officer, 
which is weakening the non-commis- 
sioned officer and rendering him useless 
when given details involving his proper 
responsibilities. It is rather an unfortu- 
nate state of affairs when with a police 
detail of 20 men or so, a lieutenant or 
captain must be detailed to take charge, 
instead of its logical leader, a corporal 
or sergeant.” 

With a little change of grammar and 
shorter sentence structure it could have 
been written today for the GAZETTE or 
for that matter any service publication. 

Almost every issue of the MARINE 
Corps Gazette has an article or letter 
on the lost prestige of the NCO. From 
my point of view it seems to go and 
come in circles; 27 years ago the same 
type of article appeared in the pages of 
the GazeTTe that we hear about every 
day now. 

One last quote from Capt Geer’s arti- 
cle “The Non-Commissioned Officers of 
today are not what they were yester- 
day.” (italics mine). Shades of Robert 
Mullins and Tun Tavern. 

There must be something behind this 
so called loss of NCO prestige; or have 
they lost anything? ‘This staff NCO, for 
one, doesn’t think he has lost a single 
thing. No, I have gained more prestige, 
better clubs, bigger quarters, more time 
off, 30 days leave a year, uniforms that 
look better, the list goes on and on. 

True there are NCOs that have lost 
authority; but they deserve to lose 
whatever authority they have lost. Since 
the beginning of the Corps we have 
had good, outstanding and poor NCOs; 
human nature being what it is, some of 
the bad apples are going to get into the 
barrel. (The use of the old cliche comes 
in handy.) 

The Corps hasn’t got an exclusive on 
that one —take any given number of 
men in any given job and you will find 
the same thing — outstanding, good and 
pretty bad. 

What I would like to know is, “WHat 
THE HECK IS ALL THE YELLING AND FUSS- 
ING ABOUT?” 

MScrt B. M. Rosorr 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 
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Speculations on Battalion tactics 


for the nuclear battlefield. 


Will they differ greatly from conventional tactics? 


battaliom 


@ BATTALION TACTICS IN UNIT 
separation are not so much con- 
cerned with the problem of mass at 
a critical time and place, as with the 
problems of when to trigger the 
atomic bomb and how best to com- 
bine with it the maneuvers of the 
battalion. The assumption is, of 
course, that the battalion command- 
er will be authorized to select tar- 
gets and to call the time of the shot. 
Whether he gets the weapon he 
wants is another matter, but one 
which is intimately connected with 
the movements the battalion must 
make preliminary to the expected 
time of any nuclear strike. 

Unit separation fosters a freedom 
of operation which commanders 
have never known before. This free- 
dom is based upon reconnaissance 
and upon greater opportunities and 
Space for maneuver. It is contingent 
upon the capability of the battalion 
and the skill of the commander to 
produce a unity of effort which ties 
together the action of widely sepa- 
rated companies and smaller task 
organizations. The degree of sepa- 
ration and consequently the amount 
of operating freedom, depend upon 
the character of the terrain in the 
battalion’s assigned zone of action; 
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the strength and composition of each 
subordinate task organization; the 
effective range of supporting weap- 
ons; and the ability of the separated 
units to support one another by fire 
and reinforcement. 

The situation at higher echelon 
will dictate whether the battalion 
commander may trigger atomic 
weapons. Higher commanders will 
be concerned with the principle of 
concentration to a much greater de- 
gree than the battalion commander, 
The idea of mass is fully as appli- 
cable to atomic firepower as to men 
and conventional firepower. Atomic 
superiority will play a decisive role 
in future warfare, and it will be 
necessary for the higher commander 
to carefully calculate the relative 
strength of atomic force before he 
feels free to release nuclear weapons 
to battalion control. First priority 
will have to go to the destruction of 
the enemy’s atomic capability. 

Skill is fully as important in the 
exercise of the principle of mass as 
is the factor of superiority of force. 
It may be, therefore, that the higher 
commander will consider the alloca- 
tion of atomic weapons to those bat- 
talions making the main effort as 
the most skilful application of his 
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superiority of force, despite the fact 
that the battalions are not jammed 
together in the old _ shoulder-to- 
shoulder style. The term “decisive 
area” may be more appropriate to 
the skilful application of mass than 
the old “decisive point.” If warfare 
is to assume a new fluidity in width 
and in depth, the area of decision 
will be correspondingly wider and 
deeper than we are accustomed to. 

Battalion commanders may also 
be charged with calling for atomic 
strikes when the main dispositions of 
the enemy have not been definitely 
located. The attacking battalions 
may find the enemy much sooner 
than the other information gather- 
ing agencies of the higher com- 
mander, and under such circum- 
stances as to require immediate nu- 
clear treatment. This is particularly 
possible in the amphibious assault. 
Plans for the assault must be made 
on the basis of intelligence which is 
sketchy in comparison with that 
gathered and collated as a result of 
direct contact with the enemy. 

In order to properly relate the 
battalion to the atomic battlefield, 
and to determine just where direct 
contact is first likely to take place, 
it is necessary to discard old notions 
of front lines. The combat area has 
deepened in proportion to its new 
width. The helicopter assault is 
responsible for this, together with the 
new ability to spread out. Formerly 
the attack began from a strength of 
zero at the water’s edge and, like 
a thin line of fire moving through 
damp, dead grass, moved slowly in- 
land, leaving behind isolated patches 
of resistance which were fairly easily 
overcome. Now the attack is deliv- 
ered simultaneously throughout an 
area miles in depth and in width. 
The dispositions of both forces are 
arranged checkerboard style accord- 
ing to the dictates of the terrain and 
the degree of unit separation. It may 
well be that first contact will take 
place between the units in the deep- 
er dispositions; for example, between 
the foremost helicopter assault units 
and the rearmost enemy defensive 
units. Each battalion finds itself 
with organized enemy units on either 
flank and to the rear. This is no 
overriding disadvantage, for the as- 
saulting battalion is itself in the 
rear of the enemy. The prize, as it 
always does, will go to the fighting 
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organization possessing the greater 
moral strength. 

It is certainly possible that units 
assaulting by helicopter may be cut 
off from the parent organization. If 
such a unit sees nothing before it 
but defeat in detail and no hope of 
regaining’ contact as a regular unit, 
it must be trained to exchange the 
principles of regular warfare for 
those of the guerrilla —clandestinely 
attacking the materiel, the men, the 
communications and the morale of 
the enemy as the guerrilla would 
attack them. 

The order of atomic burst which 
the battalion commander can call 
shall be compatible with the ability 
of the battalion to locate the enemy. 
The battalion must be close enough 
to the enemy to exploit effectively 
on foot, if necessary, without itself 
being endangered by the bomb’s 
effects. Its targets will be fleeting 
targets, possibly closing at the time 
of discovery. Delivery of the strike 
will have to be made before the 
target disappears if it happens to be 
withdrawing, or before it closes to a 
range which makes the risk of dam- 
age to the batalion unacceptable for 
employment of a friendly atomic 
bomb. 

There should be no doubt that 
the battalion commander will be 
able to locate targets worthy of the 
atomic bomb. Front-line command- 
ers frequently found targets for long- 
range artillery and deep air strikes 
even in the fast-moving battles of 
WWII and the mountainous cam- 
paigns of Korea. This, however, is 
not the usual way of combat. The 
enemy does not willingly disclose his 
strength and his dispositions, and he 
is less likely to do so if he is attacked 
by a force which has atomic supe- 
riority. For this reason the battalion 
normally attacks terrain, but with- 
out substituting the idea of posses- 


sion of the ground for its primary 
mission which continues to be to 
close with and to capture or destroy 
the enemy. The terrain is a guide to 
the direction in which the battalion 
should bend its efforts in intelligence 
as well as in maneuver. If the direc- 
tions of the ridges, the rivers and 
streams, the woods and the roads 
are known, so are the most probable 
routes the enemy will use in mov- 
ing to or through the battalion’s 
zone of action, whether that enemy 
is regular or guerrilla. 

The problem of intelligent place- 
ment of the atomic weapon is only 
half solved when the general loca- 
tion of the enemy is known. Artil- 
lery-type preparatory fires, using 
atomic weapons, would be quite defi- 
nitely contrary to the principle of 
economy of force. Atomic strikes 
will be delivered against targets 
which are definitely located. At 
least, the commander will believe 
them to be so located. 

Target “profitability” is an addi- 
tional problem related to the eco- 
nomical use of the weapon. There 
will never be enough nuclear weap- 
ons to permit their use against every 
enemy position. Which positions, 
then, will be targets worthy of the 
bomb? The determination cannot 
be restricted to mere size, nor to 
placement alone. Time and place 
and the commander’s judgment in 
view of the existing situation will 
determine whether a target should 
receive the atomic bomb. An enemy 
platoon may be so situated that it 
may not be destroyed or bypassed 
without risking a considerable num- 
ber of casualties. The problem of 
the evacuation of these casualties 
and the replacement of themselves, 
their know-how and their weapons, 
together with the magnitude of 
combat which lies at the objective 
beyond, may make such a target ex- 
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tremely profitable in the command- 
er’s opinion. And those terrain fea- 
tures from which the enemy, for 
great distances, can control, direct 
or deliver atomic fires; are not these 
also profitable? 

In order that the commander may 
accurately hurl his combinations of 
atomic devastation and troop ma- 
neuver at the core of the enemy’s 
strength, he will need high quality 
reconnaissance when and where he 
wants it. Ground patrols from his 
own unit will gather much of his 
information, but reconnaissance 
aviation must also be available 
more often and for longer periods. 
If it cannot be assigned on such a 
basis for every battalion, then it 
should be. assigned as the atomic 
weapons are allocated — to those 
battalions making the main effort. 
Wherever possible the commander 
must be spared the casualties which 
deprive him of fighting power. Pa- 
trols mean casualties which might 
better be saved for more decisive 
actions. 

Modern methods of detailed aerial 
photography, together with obser- 
vation aircraft, will allow the com- 
mander to see the full length and 
width of his zone of operations as 
one picture. The laborious efforts 
of numerous ground patrols pre- 
sented a jigsaw puzzle which had to 
be painstakingly fitted together 
piece by piece before the command- 
er could relate one end of his zone 
of action to the other. The faster 
methods of aviation will permit him 
to maintain the momentum of his 
attack. There will be less need to 
stop periodically and feel blindly 
through the fog for the enemy. Avia- 
tion’s information will be particu- 
larly useful during the battalions 
exploitation of an atomic strike. 
The enemy, too, will be rushing re- 
serves from concealment to the 
stricken area. 

The key to the entire reconnais- 
sance picture is the continuous 
stream of information which should 
flow from the subordinate com- 
manders. There is always the risk 
that they will become so engrossed 
in their immediate problems as to 
neglect the larger duty of contribut- 
ing to the success of the entire bat- 
talion, not only by the determined 
action of their own units, but by the 
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information which locks together 
the pieces gathered by the patrols 
and the larger not quite complete 
picture presented by reconnaissance 
aviation. The commander’s estimate 
of the situation is a continuing 
thing. No attack progresses exactly 
as planned. This is not to say that 
vacillation in decision making is the 
better course. The commander has 
reached a decision as to a plan of 
action. During the course of the 
action, he will have to arrive at 
numerous decisions each of which 
contributes to the evolution of his 
plan. The subordinate commanders 
provide him with the materials he 
needs to guide the evolution. 

Once the target has been found, 
there is the problem of coordinating 





the maneuver of the troops with the 
strike. Additional forward air con- 
trollers and air support radar teams 
in the reorganized Marine Division 
increase its atomic delivery poten- 
tial and speed the time of delivery. 
These additional means for control 
of supporting fires are a valuable 
asset when the battalion is too close- 
ly engaged to use the atomic weap- 
on. Conventional strafing, napalm, 
rockets and bombs can be controlled 
on all sides at the same time, making 
the flanks and rear less vulnerable. 
However, a thought to be kept in 
mind is that it is doubtful if, in the 
atomic era, the enemy could deliver 
an attack of equal strength on all 
sides of the battalion. He will not 
in every case, if at all, be able to 
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advance on all sides with overwhelm- 
ing power any more than our own 
forces will. 

Controllers of supporting fires, 
despite the increase in their num- 
bers, continue to be faced with a 
problem which demands their closest 
attention and utmost skill. As infan- 
try moves forward in the attack, the 
increasing distances between it and 
the supporting weapons, and _ its 
changing relationship with fire con- 
trol reference points, make it more 
and more difficult to coordinate the 
fire with its movement. Shorts in 
conventional fires are no rarity. 
Atomic shorts will be disastrous. 

A further complication lies in the 
location and direction of attack of 
friendly neighboring units. The bat- 
talion commander is always obliged 
to know where they are, or he must 
have a certain and rapid means for 
identifying friend from foe. If he 
cannot make such an identification, 
his ability to control atomic fires is 
severely restricted. Firefights be- 
tween friendly units within small 
arms range of one another and at- 
tacks by friendly aircraft have oc- 
curred in the past. The system in 
which higher echelon may negate an 
atomic mission for a battalion pro- 
vides the higher commander with 
the measure of control necessary to 
prevent annihilation of one of his 
battalions by another. 

The atomic strike has lasting 
value only when it may be exploited 
on the ground. Troop units will 
have to be well trained in all phases 
of atomic exploitation. There will 
be times when movement in ex- 
ploitation will be made aboard ar- 
mored carriers, trucks or helicopters. 
There will also be times when no 
mechanical mode of transportation 
is available. The battalion cannot 
halt an attack simply because vehi- 
cles are lacking. If the troops have 
been trained to take cover to escape 
the effects of a close-in friendly 
weapon; to emerge from that cover 
after the strike; and to move as a 
cohesive unit on foot and with 
speed across rugged terrain to make 
a coordinated attack upon the devas- 
tated area; there is no need either to 
halt or slow the attack for vehicles 
to be brought up. 

Troops in exploitation must be 
prepared to overcome obstacles 
which the nuclear weapon itself will 
place in their way. In addition to 
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the obstacles the enemy will lay, 
there will be fallen and burning 
timbers to block the roads and trails 
leading through woods; debris to 
choke the routes through highland 
defiles; and rubble littered roads 
through towns and cities. There will 
be radioactive areas to traverse. Ma- 
rines have been trained to fight 
across mined areas and gas-contami- 
nated areas. The obstacle of radio- 
activity must be dealt with in the 
same way. 

Maneuver in exploitation will be 
a far cry from the old cautious 
movements of the battalion. The 
concept of a tightly knit perimeter 
defense feeling its way toward the 
enemy does not appear to be quite 
congruous. Not only will the battal- 
ion have to apply its force to the 
objective set for it, but it will have 
to destroy the enemy as it moves to- 
ward its objective. This will include 
the prepared enemy positions on ter- 
rain guarding the avenues of move- 
ment and the small tank and infan- 
try ambushes lying in wait to take 
the battalion or its components in 
the flank. 

Flexible formations utilizing 
thrust lines, phase lines and check 
points to designate the direction of 
attack and the zones of action will 
be more appropriate to a fluid kind 
of war. These are only devices and 
not ends in themselves. The end is 
the ability to fight in separation, yet 
with the action of each unit contrib- 
uting to the whole, and the efforts of 
all converging to execute the mis- 
sion of the battalion. Thrust lines, 
phase lines and check points merely 
provide the commander with the 
control tools he needs to generate a 
convergence of effort out of the ac- 
tions of his subordinate units. In- 
stead of assigning a main attack, 
he will very likely select a direction 
in which to project the effort of his 
battalion. The effect will be that of 
multiple attacks delivered on a 
broad front and converging in the 
designated direction. 

The thrust line will mark the axis 
of the battalion’s broad advance 
and will serve as a simple and rapid 
means of orientation. The direction 
of the line may be changed as the 
situation requires, while the need for 
encoding coordinates based upon it 
is measured only by the time it is 
planned to use the line and the 
exigencies of the situation. The axis 





of advance may coincide with the 
thrust line, or it may lie along a 
definable terrain feature parallel to 
it. The thrust line should lie in the 
direction of movement so that co- 
ordinates on either side of it may be 
used during the entire movement. 
It would be well, also, if the line 
followed some fairly-well defined 
terrain feature, or features, itself to 
permit subordinate unit command- 
ers to identify key locales with a 
minimum of effort. Security is cer- 
tainly necessary, but speed in today’s 
wars of movement and nuclear weap- 
ons will be more important. 

Phase lines are a means for coordi- 
nating infantry maneuver very close- 
ly with atomic strikes. The timing 
of the strike is one of the battalion 
commander’s chief problems. If he 
waits until the battalion has reached 
the limit of safe distance from 
planned ground zero before calling 
for the strike, technical difficulties 
at the source of delivery or sudden 
changes in the plans of higher eche- 
lon may delay the strike. The bat- 
talion will have to sit dangerously 
motionless, or call off the strike and 
resort to conventional support be- 
fore the advantages which made the 
attack the best course of action in 
the first place disappear altogether. 
If, by some accident, the bomb is de- 
livered after the commander makes 
the decision to continue the attack 
despite the delay, the effects could 
be fatal to the battalion. 

If he plans his strike with a phase 
line to coordinate maneuver, the 
commander may well call for the 
strike to coincide with the battal- 
ion’s arrival at the limit of safety 
from recommended ground zero. He 
should know before he reaches the 
phase line whether the weapon will 
be delivered, and thus have the nec- 
essary time for adequate decision. 
In this way the momentum of the 
battalion’s attack is preserved, and 
it operates on the basis of firm plans. 
It remains on the move during the 
period of waiting for its atomic 
strike, dealing in timely fashion with 
would-be ambushes and harassment, 
and presenting only a fleeting target 
for the enemy’s atomic efforts. Cer- 
tainly, movement for the sake of 
movement is fruitless, but once the 
maneuver has been planned and be- 
gun it is frustrating and dangerous 
to require the commander, his staff, 
and his subordinate commanders to 
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—Directly interchangeable with standard bucket...same pins, bolts and nuts! 
—Easy to operate! Dumps to the left as well as forward! 


Now the famed Cat-built No. 955 and No. 933 Traxcava- 
tors are more versatile than ever! The new Side Dump 


Bucket attachment gives you 

¢ Higher production, because cycle time can be cut 

¢ Lower maintenance, greatly reduced ground scuffing, 
because turning when loading is no longer necessary 

¢ Easier handling because the unit now needs less space 
for loading and truck spotting. 





Side Dump Buckets Available for the 
No. 955 and No. 933 Traxcavators! 





No. 955 No. 933 
Bucket capacity 1% cu. yd. 1 cu. yd. 
Overall width of bucket 96” 8654” 
Overall height, side dump 17’ 5” 15’ 646" 
Overall height, level 14’ 6” 12’ 1146” 


Left side dump reach 242” 252” 











And you retain all the regular Traxcavator’s popular fea- 
tures. Lockout-kickout, bucket positioner, 40-degree 
tilt-back,* one-hand bucket control. No interference, 
either, with other Traxcavator* attachments when you 
equip with the new CAT* Side Dump Bucket. Get com- 
plete details from your Caterpillar Dealer now! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 











cease and begin again. 

For optimum effect, phase lines 
should be at a distance slightly 
greater from ground zero than the 
limit of safety from ground zero; 
some protection should be provided 
by the terrain from the effects of the 
friendly strike; it should obstruct 
enemy observation; it should mini- 
mize the effects of any enemy atomic 
strike; and it should be close enough 
to the objective to allow timely ex- 
ploitation on foot. 

The movements of widely sepa- 
rated companies and smaller task 
forces sent on distant sweeps will be 
controlled by check points. Control 
over avenues of movement and de- 
nial to the enemy of those terrain 
features most valuable for purposes 
of ambush, should be among the 
criteria for the selection of check 
points. It will very likely be found 
that the check points chosen will 
correspond closely to the same type 
of terrain which has been chosen in 
the past as objectives for the battal- 
ion and the company. 





Obstacles, too, will become in- 
creasingly important as offensive 
weapons —a part of the system for 


securing the flanks of separated units 
as they advance. They will not al- 
ways be covered by fire, but in the 
fluid warfare of the atom who is to 
say that they will not prove effective 
for their purposes? The enemy may 
be able to bypass and breach those 
not covered by fire, but he may also 
suffer casualties nonetheless. In any 
event, exploding mines will indicate 
his position to the attacking battal- 
ion. Too, he will lose time, and 
minutes in the highly mobile type 
of warfare will be like the hours in 
the wars of yesterday. Two less at- 
tractive alternatives present them- 
selves. Either lay no obstacles at all, 
or dissipate the battalion through- 
out the zone of action for the pur- 
pose of providing some covering fire 
at every obstacle. 

Security is another problem to 
raise a specter head in this wide 
open type of war. The preservation 
of the battalion’s freedom of action 
is no specter, but it will be a strong 
commander who can overcome the 
more fearful apprehensions raised 
by the lack of physical contact with 
other friendly forces. Once the com- 
mander succumbs to these apprehen- 
sions, the mobility of his command 
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will begin to degenerate. The bat- 
talion will draw in upon itself 
haunted by shadows and expending 
its ammunition upon ghosts. It will 
exchange its proper mission — de- 
struction of the enemy — for that of 
self-preservation. 

The same technique of utilizing 
thrust lines, phase lines, check 
points and obstacles will serve to 
promote speed of movement in at- 
tacks upon successive objectives. 


The companies will be able to begin 
their coordinated sweeps upon the 
next objective with a minimum of 
time for reorganization upon each 
objective. It may be that this system, 
so closely akin to infiltration and 
guerrilla war, will be the most effec- 


tive means for mobility in the front- 
less combat of atomic war. 

The idea of withdrawal in the 
face of the enemy in order to permit 
the safe delivery of a nuclear strike 
generates a particularly difficult 
problem. How do you move back 
without exposing the battalion to 
excessive damage by the enemy? 
There is risk, but no combat is 
without risk. Teciinigues must be 
devised to lessen the risk involved. 
The next war will require a highly 
developed capabiliiy to tight in every 
direction, including the one which 
takes the battalion temporarily away 
from the enemy. The premium will 
be on the commander who can make 
rapid estimates and decisions in fast 
changing situations. 

Of course, if a unit only with- 
draws, it will be followed. The en- 
emy will certainly recognize the ad- 
vantage given him by the new, non- 
aggressive attitude of the battalion, 
and will hardly be so dense as to 
allow an unimpeded withdrawal. 
The system of check points and 
phase lines will be just as useful to 
coordinate and speed the withdrawal 
as it will be to converge the efforts 
of the battalion in attack. Ruses and 
stratagems will be needed to deceive 
the enemy as to the aim of the action 
being taken. Deception can be prac- 
ticed by temporarily continuing for- 
ward movement against those check 
points most distant from recom- 
mended ground zero, while the re- 
mainder of the battalion begins the 
movements which will take it out of 
the zone of danger. Heavy conven- 
tional air attacks and ground sup- 
porting fires must be available to 
cover the withdrawal, to deceive the 
enemy as to intent, and to slow the 
movements of the enemy so that he 
can neither follow the withdrawal, 
nor escape the atomic target area. 

It may not be possible, either to 
fool the enemy or to pin him down 
while the withdrawal and the atomic 
delivery are made. In that case, he 
might be allowed to follow the with- 
drawal into an ambush which might 
be just as decisive as the atomic 
weapon and its exploitation. The 
threat of delivery may thus be made 
to serve as effectively, if not as 
quickly, as the actual delivery. 

Air reconnaissance must be avail- 
able to inform the battalion com- 
mander if the enemy also withdraws. 
He may then direct conventional 
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supporting fires upon him and re- 
sume the advance. Again, these 
rapid shifts in movement will be 
facilitated by the use of thrust lines, 
phase lines and check points. 

The freedom of operation inher- 
ent in unit separation suggests that 
the technique of breaking contact 
need not be confined to the with- 
drawal. If the terrain to the flanks 
is open, what is to prevent the bat- 
talion from slipping to the side to 
escape the effects of a friendly atomic 
weapon? The entire maneuver can 
be made to appear as an attempt 
upon the flank or rear of the enemy, 
and may cause him either to remain 
in position in anticipation of such 
an attack, or at least to hesitate 
while he tries to determine what the 
battalion is up to. This procedure 
has the added advantage of permit- 
ting the movements of the battalion 
to be made in directions more com- 
patible with the execution of its 
mission, instead of requiring it to 
change direction twice — and mov- 
ing in opposite directions each time 
it changes; that is, first forward, then 
back, then forward once more. 

As rapid and unrestricted as, the 
mobility of the battalion may be, it 
will not be protected altogether 
from enemy atomic attack. What 
will happen if the battalion happens 
to be struck by an enemy atomic 
bomb? It is possible that every liv- 
ing soul may be killed. It is more 
probable that there will be survi- 
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vors. Not many, perhaps, but 
enough to do considerable damage 
to any enemy exploitation force, if 
they have been properly trained. 
The first move they must make after 
such an attack is to rally. The rally 
should be a procedure outlined in 
the battalion SOP, and should con- 
sist of procedures for the designation 
of rally points from the squad on 
up, and for the measures to be taken 
to re-establish communications and 
control. The next move is to take 
every action possible to foil, or at 
least to slow down, any enemy at- 
tempt to exploit. The best “first 
aid” these survivors can give the 
many casualties still alive will be to 
deny the stricken area to the enemy 
until a replacement unit can be 
moved in. If the area cannot be 
held and withdrawal to friendly 
forces cannot be made, the remnants 
of the battalion must be prepared 
to turn to guerrilla warfare. They 
will be able neither to assist their 
wounded comrades, nor to contrib- 
ute to the mission of the higher 
unit by allowing themselves to be 
taken. 

The advent of the atomic weapon 
does indeed call for concepts which 
appear radical in the light of the 
old, slow-but-sure, close-knit tactics 
of yesterday. It would be wise for us 
to approach these new concepts from 
the viewpoint that the freedom of 
action made possible by unit separa- 
tion and atomic support is a factor 





of far more value than the passive 
defense aspects concerned with less- 
ening the effects of the atomic bomb. 
Atomic weapons may mean that the 
commander is very likely to lose his 
battalion at a single stroke. They 
also mean that he has a weapon at 
his disposal which commanders of 
the past could only dream of. 


It must be understood, however, 
that the new freedom of action does 
not mean that the war of tomorrow 
will be a guerrilla war. No matter 
how it borrows from the techniques 
of the guerrilla, it continues to seek 
a decision in combat whereas the 
way of the guerrilla is to avoid the 
decisive engagement, to deal destruc- 
tion to the enemy at no cost to him- 
self. 


These steps we are taking, to real- 
ize the full potential of the atomic 
weapon, may not yet be radical 
enough. The next war may well be- 
gin with the battalion commander 
authorized to trigger nuclear strikes 
as he sees fit within the larger frame- 
work of the higher commander’s 
plan. It is also possible that the war 
may not be very old before the au- 
thority to use the bomb is passed on 
down to the company commander. 

It is our task, now, to examine the 
new concepts and the new tech- 
niques, and to discover, if we can, 
every “reason” why they will not 
work — so that we might overcome 
these “reasons” and make the new 
ideas work. US # MC 
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Vought | Vocabulary 


/ ® 
cham pl ©ON)? the fighter whose record is written 


on aviation’s most honored trophies 


Again the aviation world salutes the F8U-1 Crusader. 
The Collier Trophy, one of America’s highest tributes, 
has been awarded to the Navy and to Chance Vought 
for 1957’s most significant aviation achievement: devel- 
opment of this record-smashing jet fighter. 

The Crusader’s first triumph was the 1,015 mph 
national speed record that won the coveted Thompson 
Trophy. Next came history’s first cross-continent, ocean- 
to-ocean, carrier-to-carrier flight. Following that flight, 
a Crusader streaked across the nation in “Operation 


Bullet.” This 203-minute flight set an official world’s rec- 
ord and marked the first supersonic crossing of the U. S. 

The blazing performance that has taken aviation’s top 
honors brings unmatched air combat strength to the 
U. S. Navy. The Vought Crusader is now aboard Fleet 
carriers ... strengthening America’s power for peace. 
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THE MARINE CORPS 
AND THE SATELLITE 


#@ CNABATRA, USNAS, PeEnsacota, 
Fra. — On 26 August 1957 the USSR 
announced the success of a super long 
distance intercontinental multi-stage 
ballistic rocket. They stated that the 
results obtained show that it is possible 
to direct rockets into any part of the 
world. 

Sometime around midnight (Moscow 
time) on 4 October 1957 the USSR 
launched the first artificial satellite. 
Three days later the USSR announced 
the success of a nuclear explosion oc- 
curring at a high altitude. It was stated 
that the explosive was carried to alti- 
tude by a rocket. Japanese and Ameri- 
can sources estimated the size of the 
explosion as the equivalent of the ex- 
plosion of 10 million tons of TNT. 

On 3 November 1957 the USSR 
launched the second artificial satellite 
weighing 1120 pounds and carrying a 
dog for experimental purposes. This 
confirmed the fact that the USSR has 
rockets of far greater power than those 
possessed by the US. Further it left no 
doubt as to the excellence of the Rus- 
sian rocket technology and engineering. 
These events possess immense military 
significance, for Russia’s achievements 
are more than a neat scientific trick and 
more than concrete evidence of the 
power of Soviet weapons. The success- 
ful launching of 2 earth satellites ini- 
tiates a final race for the military domi- 
nance of the earth’s surface. The mili- 
tary satellite will be the finishing com- 
ponent in the creation of a new mili- 
tary environment. The rapidity of the 
change in environment is impelled by 
the speed that the USSR can attain in 
developing reconnaissance ‘satellites. In 
view of the weight of the second satel- 
lite, success in this seems imminent. 
Since the US lags in satellite develop- 
ment, our first efforts must be to follow 
and counter the initiative the Russians 
now hold. 

It is well known that the potential of 
military weapons has undergone a cata- 
strophic revolution since WWII. The 
maximum explosive power of weapons 
has increased at least 500 times and 
practically by a factor of some 5,000,000. 
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The range of ballistic missiles has in- 
creased from a maximum range of 200 
miles to anywhere on the earth’s surface 
if the USSR is correct in its claim. Prior 
to the launching of the first satellite, the 
chief degrading feature keeping the 
revolution in military weapons from 
being total has been the failure to solve 
reconnaissance problems. 
Reconnaissance has failed to keep 
pace with the enormous increases in the 
range and destructive power of weap- 
ons. This and the inability to precisely 
position points on the earth’s surface 
in relation to one another has largely 
accounted for the presence of the pilot 
in the bomber aircraft. A further effect 
of the lag in reconnaissance made it 
feasible to maneuver and concentrate 
large forces. The ineptness of recon- 
naissance was a cloak under which all 
forces, both friendly and enemy, oper- 
ated. It is apparent that regardless of 
the size of an area destroyed by a weap- 
on, it must have worthy targets desig- 
nated and adequately fixed in time and 





space. Current concepts of speed, dis- 
persion, and security could render any 
large weapon impotent due to the time 
lag and inefficiency of the reconnaissance 
means. The uncertainty of the intelli- 
gence was enough to prevent the eff- 
cient tactical use of large ballistic mis- 
siles and defense means offered possible 
ways of countering manned _ aircraft. 
The preceding facts are the sources of 
the Navy’s current concepts and build- 
ing of fast carrier striking forces. They 
are also the source facts for the Marine 
Corps’ current helicopter concept of 
amphibious operations. The prevailing 
conditions, in which the other’s inade- 
quate reconnaissance is employed by 


both sides to minimize the tactical value 
of large missiles, are now undergoing 
abrupt changes and will cease to exist 
in the near future. The success of the 
USSR in establishing 2 earth satellites 
makes imminent the final link in the 
chain of the explosive (nuclear explo- 
sive), the delivery means (ballistic mis- 
sile), and reconnaissance (reconnais- 
sance satellite) necessary to make the 
missile systems truly conclusive weapons. 

The first Russian satellites are now 
helping establish a new degree of accu- 
racy in locating the continents in rela- 
tion to one another and are helping to 
measure the shape of the earth. The 
optical observations now taking place 
make it possible to locate observing sta- 
tions relative to one another and to the 
center of the earth to an accuracy of 30 
or 50 feet. The rate of change of the 
satellites’ time to complete an orbit 
caused by atmospheric drag is providing 
extremely sensitive measurement of the 
density of the atmosphere. Even the 
first satellites have greatly increased the 
accuracy of missiles by solving geo- 
graphical relationships and improving 
measurement of air density. 

It is immediately feasible to install 
television cameras in satellites to survey 
the entire surface of the earth. The in- 
stallation could be made to report back 
when over friendly stations. It is highly 
probable that the second satellite stored 
data and read them out on command 
when over Russian receivers. Looking 
into the near future and in light of the 
great importance of obtainable informa- 
tion, it is possible to establish a sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance satellite. The 
satellite could use television, radar and 
electronic ferret techniques. It would 
be an invaluable reconnaissance tool 
and provide the only usable early warn- 
ing of enemy missile attacks. 

Reconnaissance satellites open the 
entire surface of the earth to constant 
and accurate surveillance. This means 
that any force to go undetected must 
maintain electronic silence and be un- 
detectable on a photograph of about 
1:5,000 scale. Reconnaissance satellites 
make ballistic missiles practical and ex- 
tremely capable weapons. Considering 
any type of war, from the brush fire to 
the international holocaust, the military 
value of reconnaissance satellites cannot 
be overstated. 

What does the reconnaissance satellite 
do to the future of the Marine Corps? 
The Marine Corps is fortunately and 
uniquely fitted in its relation to the 
Navy to be the Nation’s most effective 
assault force. As long as there are ob- 
jectives which both sides want to hold 
rather than destroy, the Marine Corps 
retains its mission. Enemy installations 
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screened by camouflage or by friendly 
populations are fit objectives for Marine 
Corps action — in short all surface oper- 
ations that require the use of a rapier 
rather than the bludgeon of the nuclear 
missile. It is evident that future opera- 
tions must achieve the maximum in se- 
curity and concealment until the objec- 
tive is under direct attack. If the Marine 
Corps is to continue to function as an 
amphibious force it must be transported 
and launched from vessels that cannc 
be detected from the skies. The sub- 
marine is the only means of transporta- 
tion that cannot be detected by a fully 
developed reconnaissance satellite. All 
other methods of air and surface trans- 
port can be detected by visual or elec- 
tronic means. The submarine will be 
the Marine transport of the future. The 
Marine Corps must make major adjust- 
ments in its supporting weapons. Mis- 
siles, aircraft and their launching sites 
are targets of prime importance. The 
difficulty of concealing an aircraft car- 
rier or a 7,000-foot-long airstrip is ap- 
parent. It is equally apparent that the 
reduction of an air strip to 5,000 feet 
or even to 1,000 feet is futile as a means 
of concealment. It is certain that any 
obvious site or air strip that is a threat 
to the enemy would not be allowed un- 
hindered operation. If the bases of our 
future air operations cannot be con- 
cealed from both visual and electronic 
detection they cannot live within range 
of the enemy’s missiles. If we cannot 
conceal our sites, we cannot use them 
for anything but the briefest of opera- 
tions. This prevents all current jet air- 
craft from basing within range of enemy 
missiles. It eliminates 99 per cent of all 
radio and radar emissions. It puts a 
new premium on the missile, the verti- 
cal rising aircraft and the helicopter; 
for if a weapon cannot be concealed it 
cannot be long defended. 

The reconnaissance satellite does not 
alter the Marine Corps’ basic mission. 
However, it does demand a new empha- 
sis and extension of present thought. 
We must implement and organize com- 
bat forces that have the power to fight 
many simultaneous and fierce small en- 
gagements. We must have true mobil- 
ity, concealment and dispersion. We 
must operate under strict electronic 
emission discipline. We must develop 
amphibious tactics to operate from sub- 
marine transports. We must strengthen 
and retain our teamwork and ties with 
the Navy. Above all we must be flexible 
and forward thinking. In military or- 
ganizations, as in living organisms, fail- 
ure to adjust to new environments 
means extinction. If the Marine Corps 
evolves, it will continue to render in- 
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valuable service to the nation in the 
age of the satellite as in the past. 


LtCol H. Hise 


SEA GOING 


# HQMC — Having just finished Col 
Heinl’s excellent article, “So Acquainted 
with Maritime Affairs” (GAzETTE: Nov 
'57), I find myself in agreement with his 
line of thought. However, based on a 
recently completed tour as CO of the 
Marine Detachment, USS Coral Sea, | 
believe there are additional benefits 
which accrue to the individual Marine 
officer who is so fortunate as to be se- 
lected for a sea tour aboard a man-of- 
war. While the detachment CO is the 
primary beneficiary, the junior officer 
and the staff NCOs also share the profits 
to a large degree. 

Firstly, the matter of independent, 
command type duty while still a com- 
pany grade officer. Very few, if any, 
assignments nowadays place a junior 
officer with troops so “far away from the 
Marine Corps” as does sea duty. Fur- 
thermore he is totally divorced from the 
normal intervening echelons. The Ma- 
rine Corps chain of command goes di- 
rectly from the CO of the detachment 
to the CMC or the CG, Dept of Pacific, 
depending on the ship’s home port. Ad- 
vice and help cannot be obtained by 
simply picking up the telephone and 
calling the parent unit. The MCM 
quickly becomes the CO's best friend. 
The Detachment CO stands or falls on 
his own. And what better training! 

Secondly, I can think of no other 
place where a group of Marines so rap- 
idly reflect the personality and thinking 
of the commander. And, due to their 
isolation from the remainder of the Ma- 
rine Corps, there is no other duty on 
which Marines are so dependent on the 
decisions of such a relatively junior Ma- 
rine officer. The effects of his decisions 
are mirrored in the morale and disci- 


pline of the troops completely and 
quickly. And these effects—either good 
or bad—will quickly snowball with the 
Navy to the benefit or detriment of the 
Marine Detachment as a whole. Again, 





what better training for officersr 
Thirdly, a Marine officer in a matter 
of 2 years at sea, wears so many different 
“hats” that he gains experience which it 
might otherwise take him 10 years to 
acquire. For example, he is his own S-1 
and personnel officer. He is the S-3. He 
deals also in logistical matters and then 
turns his hat around and is the supply 
officer. This is leaving the Navy out of 
it and they usually assign legal officer or 
court duty, athletic officer, and OOD in 
Port as a minimum plus the General 
Quarters and Ship’s Landing Force bil- 
lets. If there happens to be a flag officer 
aboard the ship, the Detachment CO 
also becomes a member of the Admiral’s 
staff with additional problems which 
demand solution. Training? The best. 
Lastly, there is the matter of “working 
with” the Navy; and this can be ex- 
panded to constitute the very best of 
experience in working with other 
branches of our own armed forces and 
even those of our Allies. And invariably 
the Marine officer is the junior ofhcer 
present — and not by only one or two 
ranks either. He must quickly learn 
there are various means of dealing with 
officers vastly senior to him and usually 
not familiar with the “Marine Corps 
Way” and often not in sympathy with 
it either. Tact and persuasion replace 
the blunt order. If the senior Navy ofh- 
cers ever lose confidence or respect for 
the Marine officers, the Marine Detach- 
ment will quickly find itself cleaning the 
mess decks instead of Captain’s Country. 
Without sea duty, at what stage of his 
career will the Marine officer come in 
contact with this type of problem? 
This brings me to the one change I 
would make to Col Heinl’s suggestions. 
Instead of assigning a Captain and 2 
Lieutenants to the attack carriers, | 
would recommend a T/O of one Major 
(a very junior one) and either one Cap- 
tain and one Lieutenant or more pref- 
erably 2 Lieutenants. Aboard the large 
CVA carriers and the new Forrestal class 
all department heads are Commanders 
or even junior Captains in the case of 
the Medical, Dental, and Supply depart- 
ments. The officer-in-charge, Special 
Weapons Unit, is a Lieutenant Com- 
mander. The embarked squadrons are 
top heavy with Commanders and Lieu- 
tenant Commanders. ‘The point is that 
the officers with whom the Detachment 
CO deals daily are 2 grades senior to 
him at least. Usually this is no hin- 
drance, but there are times when a 
“man to man” relationship in the high- 
er echelons would be beneficial to the 
Marine Detachment as a whole. Cap- 
tains would continue to command the 
detachments of all other classes and 
types of vessels. From the Marine Corps 
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point of view, such a change would add 
several years to the sea eligibility period 
of all officers and Col Heinl has pointed 
out very well the benefits to be derived 
by the Marine Corps from the increase 
in the percentage of sea experienced 
officers which would result. I believe 
there are equal or greater advantages to 
be gained by the individual officers con- 
cerned through the varied experience, 
extensive training, and independent 
command which sea duty affords. 

Maj G. C. Fox 








ON BEHALF OF UNIT 
COMMANDERS 


# 3vSvcRect, 3oMarDiv—'The in- 
creasing tendency upon the part of 
Headquarters in general to infringe 
upon and usurp the prerogatives of unit 
commanders has become a source of in- 
creasing concern to this officer. The at- 
tempt to justify such actions by saying 
that they insure that administrative 
and military functions are carried out 
properly is a subterfuge to conceal the 
lack of faith and low esteem which 
some Headquarters have for subordinate 
commanders. 

The real problem confronting the 
Corps today is not whether such func- 
carried out properly but 
whether unit commanders continue to 
be unit commanders or exist, instead, in 
an intellectual vacuum deprived of 
initiative and originality and serving 
only to echo the ideas of others which 
become increasingly more narrow and 
confining as they are transmitted to 
them through the chain of command. 

It is only right and proper that a 
Headquarters should define objectives 
and establish policy; it is only right and 
proper that a Headquarters should issue 
orders and directives; and it is only 
right and proper that a Headquarters 
should supervise the execution of its 
orders. However, when a Headquarters 
tells a unit commander everything he 
must do and exactly how to do it, that 
Headquarters is overstepping its bounds. 
Having defined a problem, delineated 
both objective and policy, and issued its 
order, a Headquarters should permit 
each unit commander to execute that 


tions are 
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order in accordance with his chosen 
ways of leadership. Further, a Head- 
quarters should keep its orders and 
directives to a bare minimum com- 
patible with maintaining operational 
effectiveness of the organization. Unit 
commanders should not be deluged with 
reams of orders restricting and control- 
ling their each and every movement, 
but should instead be permitted a rea- 
sonable degree of latitude in the routine 
administration and operation of their 
unit. 

It is unfortunate but true that the 
idea of permitting unit commanders 
such initiative and latitude is alien to 
some of our commanders. These com- 
manders, adopting a direct approach to 
all problems, and insisting upon abso- 
lute and complete control at all times, 
contend that permitting subordinate 
commanders to exercise such initiative 
and latitude is too time consuming and 
results in lowering the efficiency of their 
organization. Many of these command- 
ers feel that the only way to get a job 
done right is to do it themselves. 

Superficially these commanders are 
correct. It does take more time to get 
things done if unit commanders are 
required to think problems out and 
exercise their initiative; such procedures 
do initially lower the efficiency of an 
organization because unit “commanders 
while learning will make mistakes; and 
certainly nobody can dispute the fact 
that a senior commander by virtue of 
his education and experience can in 
almost all cases do a job better than his 
unit leaders. 

However, is this what we are striving 
for within the Corps? I contend that it 
is not; I contend that by utilizing such 
procedures we lose more than we gain; 
and I contend that we would be far 
better off if such senior commanders 
took. a more. indirect approach to the 
operation of their organizations, allow- 
ing their unit commanders freedom of 
action while at the same time furnish- 
ing them subtle guidance and direction 
so as to permit them to develop their 
potential qualities of leadership to the 
limit of their capabilities. 

Lastly it should be pointed out that 
there are two insidious by-products of 
the system whereby Headquarters or 
senior commanders infringe upon the 
prerogatives of unit commanders or un- 
necessarily restrict and control their ac- 
tivities: 

First, such a system reduces all officers 
to the lowest common denominator — 
mediocrity. By restricting initiative and 
originality and depriving officers of the 
challenge of thinking problems out and 
arriving at independent conclusions in- 
ferior and superior officers become equal 


and there is no way to discriminate be- 
tween their performance. It is like run- 
ning a foot race and strapping a hun- 
dred-pound weight on the back of the 
fastest man so that the slower runners 
can keep up with him. 

Second, the policy of some headquar- 
ters to issue an order for everything has 
produced a peculiar breed of officer; an 
officer who will do nothing unless there 
is an order that requires it or unless 
there is a reference to “cover” his ac- 
tions. Such an officer has adopted a 
negative attitude to his career. He feels 
that his chances for promotion are bet- 
ter if he does nothing rather than take 
any action on his own which might be 
considered a mistake by his superiors. 
Needless to say such an officer is of no 
value to our Corps whatsoever. 

In conclusions, command is the great- 
est single honor which can be bestowed 
upon a Marine Officer. It is through 
command and command alone that we 
test our leaders of the future. If our 
generals of tomorrow are to measure up 
to the high standards set by our generals 
of the past and present it is imperative 
that unit commanders of today be 
granted all the prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities of command starting at the 
very lowest echelon. 

Maj E. J. Markham 
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® $THROUGH THE CHANGING CON- 
cepts of human struggle and the de- 
velopment of weapons from the 
dawn of recorded history, men have 
sought answers to the problems 
posed by the phenomenon of war. 
From the Napoleonic Wars onward 
there has been a tendency, however, 
to study war (and hence to build up 
a body of doctrine) from a single 
viewpoint. This viewpoint centered 
on the conventional aspects of war- 
fare almost to the exclusion of the 
unconventional aspects of which 
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guerrilla warfare is one. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the 
dead hand of military formalism is 
the handmaiden of military defeat. 
As a former Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, Gen 
Alexander A. Vandegrift has wisely 
written (U.S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings: Feb °48), “it is too often 
the failure of successful military 
forces and philosophies that they 
tend to fight the last war.” 

WWII with the air power stress 
on “bombs, more bombs and still 


By Dr. James D. Atkinson 





reinforce 


more bombs” tended to 
the views of those who believed that 
doctrinal and theoretical concepts 
of war should be centered on strictly 
conventional warfare. Indeed, the 
appearance of nuclear weapons in 
1945 seemed to add the final evi- 
dence that war was now, more than 
ever, a question of the simple deliv- 
ery of massive destructive power. 
When it became apparent that nu- 
clear weapons would not forever re- 
main in the hands of a single great 
power, questions began to arise con- 
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Soviet guerrillas mine a road connecting two German garrisons 


cerning the nature of the warfare of 
the future. Thus, as early as 1947, 
the British military historian, Lid- 
dell Hart, wrote that “aggression is 
also likely to pursue an improved 
technique, designed to exploit weak- 
nesses in the opposition while ab- 
staining from such a direct menace, 
on an obviously vital issue, as to pre- 
ciptate an all-out struggle.” 

And by 1954 an Air Marshal of 
the Royal Air Force believed that 
nuclear bombs, together with ad- 
vanced aircraft and the approaching 
perfection of long-range guided mis- 
siles, had changed the entire basis 
of both peace and war. Thus, Sir 
John Slessor wrote that “the first and 
most far-reaching consequence of 
this revolution is that total war as 
we have known it in the past forty 
years is a thing of the past.” 

Yet while men speculated about 
the strategy and doctrine of the war 
of the future, a different kind of 
“war” had been under way from the 
moment that the guns of WW II fell 
silent and this was, ironically, a war 
which had been given impetus by 


that great war of “bombs, bombs 
and more bombs.” But this was a 
different kind of war. Instead of be- 
ing a thing of blacks and whites—of 
a definite condition of either war or 
peace—this was a war of shadows. 
For this was a war in which conspira- 
torial and unconventional _ tech- 
niques played the major instead of 
the minor role. This was a war in 
which techniques of espionage, sabo- 
tage, subversion, strikes, psychologi- 
cal pressures, diplomatic maneuver- 
ing and the fomentation of class, re- 
ligious and racial tensions marched 
side by side with guerrilla warfare. 
This, then, was the real war, but be- 
cause there were no longer the 
blacks of war or the whites of peace, 
this amorphous grey area would 
sometimes reveal, mostly conceal the 
constant, relentless, tireless struggle 
which was taking place. As Profes- 
sor T. A. Taracouzio has so aptly 
observed about the Communists, 
“peace must be ranked on a par with 
war, which has always been an in- 
strumentality and never an end per 
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Communist Theory and Doctrine of 
Guerrilla Warfare 


It might be expected that of all of 
the forms of unconventional war- 
fare, Communist leaders would take 
greater interest in matters of theory 
related to guerrilla warfare. This is 
not solely because Marx and Engels 
devoted a good deal of attention to 
guerrilla warfare, but much more be- 
cause the actual conditions of op- 
eration (including even geographic 
factors) in Russia, Eastern Europe, 
China, Malaya and the like, tended 
to favor this kind of conflict. 

Communist leaders (whether 
Russian, Chinese or Titoists) have 
ever considered theory as a guide to 
practice. Thus, much attention has 
been paid to the development of a 
body of theory and doctrine so that 
guerrilla warfare can be tailored to 
fit a given situation in a given area 
or country. Guerrilla warfare then, 
as developed in Communist doctrine, 
must not be thought of as only an 
appeal to physical force. It repre- 
sents, instead, a combination of vio- 
ient methods with such things as 
propaganda and political organiza- 
tion. 

Mao Tse-tung has written about 
guerrilla warfare more extensively 
than any other Communist chieftain. 
He illustrates this concept of the 
mixing of violent and non-violent 
methods (and hence of the necessity 
for a body of doctrine) when he states 
that “without a political goal guer- 
rilla warfare must fail, as it must if 
its political aspirations do not coin- 
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cide with the aspirations of the 
people, and their sympathy, co- 
operation, and assistance cannot be 
gained.” Implicit in this theory is 
the idea that guerrilla warfare pro- 
ceeds from the agitation and propa- 
gandizing of the people, from eco- 
nomic bases, from political-organi- 
zational activities, and from, in many 
cases, stimulation through carefully 
thought-out acts of terrorism. 

In a practical fashion we find 
much evidence to suggest that these 
theoretical and doctrinal concepts 
are followed through in actual situa- 
tions. Thus Tito, when he launched 
his partisan warfare campaign in 
Yugoslavia, concentrated on the po- 
litical side of affairs well before his 
partisans engaged in any real com- 
bat against the German forces. For 
example, a “People’s Committee” 
was set up as a framework for a 
“shadow” government in Serbia, a 
Communist guerrilla newspaper, 
RORBA (FIGHT) was put into op- 
eration, and a “People’s Front” (for 
the attraction of Yugoslav national- 
ists as well as for Communist sympa- 
thizers) was launched with the idea 
that it would form the basis for the 
new Communist regime which Tito 
and his associates believed could be 


forged from the fires of the guerrilla 
war. This impact of Communist 
theory in developing a long-range 
view of the nature and conduct of 
guerrilla warfare has been well 
analyzed by a Greek commander 
who was faced with a similar prob- 
lem during the _ post-war period. 
Field Marshal Papagos has pointed 
out that during WWII, the Greek 
ELAS partisan force “was developed 
not to help the Allies win the war 
but to help Moscow win the peace 
after the war—and with the ultimate, 
very long-range objective of placing 
the Soviet Union in a dominant po- 
sition in the Mediterranean.” 

An example of still another meth- 
od of the application of doctrine to 
a concrete situation in guerrilla war- 
fare is furnished by Khrushchev’s 
use of terrorism. During WWII 
Khrushchev was in charge of guer- 
rilla warfare on one large sector of 
the eastern front. In order to get 
more recruits for the guerrillas and 
to inflame the populace, he gave or- 
ders for the assassination of the 
milder local puppet rulers set up by 
the Germans while the cruel puppet 
leaders were spared in order to bet- 
ter create hatred of the Germans 
among the occupied population. 


Thus, whether the methods used 
are “people’s fronts” for gaining seg- 
ments of the population, the em- 
ployment of clandestine newspapers 
and roving agitators to enlist sympa- 
thy, or the use of terrorism, the the- 
ory of Communist guerrilla warfare 
provides for a mixing of violent and 
nonviolent techniques in what is a 
blended politico-military effort. Ma- 
jor General Sidor Kovpak, leader of 
Soviet guerrillas in the Ukraine, has 
stressed this idea by stating that “in 
partisan warfare the sympathy of 
the population must be won. Re- 
liable and constant contact with the 
people means everything. Partisan 
warfare is inconceivable without the 
support of the people.” The Chi- 
nese Communists stress even more 
the idea of the intermixture of po- 
litical-sociological-military factors in 
guerrilla war. Thus a resolution of 
the Central Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party of 1 Septem- 
ber 1942, pointed out that “because 
of the special nature of the guerrilla 
areas, the unification of leadership 
should not merely be limited to mu- 
tual relationships; there must also 
be unification, when necessary, of 
party, governmental, military, and 
mass structures .. . 


Guerrilla scouts talking to collective-farmers 
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Soviet guerrillas behind German 


lines 


The long Communist struggle in 
Malaya, however, supplies one of 
the best available case histories in 
illustrating the conduct of guerrilla 
warfare in accordance with a body 
of doctrine. This “bandit war,” as it 
has been called by the British, has 
now been going on for 10 years and 
there is no end in sight. The cadres 
for the leadership of the guerrilla 
warfare in Malaya may be said to 
have been established as far back as 
1924, for in that year the Chinese 
Communist Party sent agents to 
Malaya. One of the early Com- 
munist organizers in Malaya later 
became an important guerrilla chiet 
in his own right. This was Ho Chi- 


Pack horses seized by Soviet guerrillas in enemy rear 





minh who came to Singapore in 1930 
as a Comintern representative. It 
was not until WWII, however, that 
the patiently built Communist 
cadres acquired the necessary 
strength and opportunity to engage 
in actual operations. This occasion 
arose with the Japanese occupation 
and the acquisition of arms sent in 
by the British for resistance against 
the Japanese forces. The first phase 
of the anti-British guerrilla war was 
begun in 1947 (civil government had 
returned to Malaya in 1946) and 
plans for a “People’s Democratic Re- 
public” were launched by the Ma- 
layan Communist Party on 25 Janu- 
ary 1949. Since that time the guer- 
rilla war has adhered to the classic 
Communist doctrine of propaganda, 
alternate blandishment and _ terror- 
ization of the indigenous popula- 
tion, assassination of opposition 
leaders (for example, the British 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Gurney was ambushed and mur- 
dered on 7 October 1951), quick hit- 
and-run raids and occasional opera- 
tions with larger forces. This co- 
ordinated pattern of guerrilla war- 
fare on the Malay peninsula has, in 
accordance with Communist theory, 
been aided and abetted by supple- 
mentary unconventional type opera- 
tions in Singapore itself, consisting 
of extensive propaganda, penetra- 
tion of existing free institutions such 
as the schools, strikes and (October, 


1956) demonstrations and rioting. 
The New York Times (29 October 
1956) reported that the most recent 
outbreak of rioting from 24 through 
28 October had made it necessary to 
withdraw “strong elements” of Brit- 
ish troops from the Malay Federation 
area in order to quell the riots. These 
troops were thus diverted from their 
anti-Communist guerrilla operations 
through the application of a some- 
what different kind of pressure and 
yet a pressure which, in the Commu- 
nist doctrinal view of the politico- 
military nature of guerrilla warfare, 
is related to the over-all objective. 
Above all, the Communist doctrine 
of guerrilla warfare, whether ap- 
plied by Chinese Comunists, Viet 
Minh Communists, or Russian Com- 
munists permits Communists of 
whatever country or area to ap- 
proach the struggle with non-Com- 
munist forces not only in a way at- 
tuned to their historical approach 
towards all forms of unconventional 
war, but also in terms of the actual 
weaknesses of Communism itself 
and, especially in this nuclear age, 
in a way which tends to minimize 
the risk of all-out war. 


The Study of New Departures in 
Warfare 
Only within the past decade has 
there been a serious attempt on the 
part of writers in the non-commu- 
nist world to grapple with the prob- 
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lems of guerrilla war and other un- 
conventional warfare methods. For 
it must be remembered that guer- 
rilla warfare is much broader than 
any mere arbitrary assignment of its 
employment by communists alone. 
For the past several years, for exam- 
ple, guerrilla warfare has been used 
in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco 
against the French and many of the 
border forays between the Arabs and 
Israelites have adhered to the classi- 
cal guerrilla pattern. Even more, 
the 1956 happenings in Hungary 
indicate that resistance-type warfare 
is a double-edge sword. While it can 
be employed effectively by the Com- 
munists, it is a weapon which can 
also be turned against them. The 
Communists have found that strong 
nationalistic impulses can be em- 
ployed by them to stir up revolt 
against the constituted authority of 
various non-communist countries. 
We have witnessed graphic demon- 
strations in both Poland and Hun- 
gary of how these same intensely 
held feelings of nationalism may be 
used against entrenched Communist 
regimes. In fact, in the attention 
which Communist theoreticians and 
military men have devoted towards 
building up a body ot doctrine of 
guerrilla and resistance warfare, we 
can find many elements which may 
be turned against the Communists 
themselves. Equally, while the po- 
litical leaders of the free world hesi- 
tate to employ nuclear weapons in 
areas in which the Communists are 
conducting guerrilla warfare, we 
have seen, illustrated by the fighting 
in Hungary, that the Communist 
leaders themselves hesitate to em- 
ploy nuclear weapons against the 
anti-Communist rebels. 


The Warfare of the Future 


It would be a bold prophet in- 
deed who would predict the future 
pattern of warfare. We do seem to 
be able to stand on firm ground, 
however, when we refuse to become 
wedded to any single weapon on 
strategy. Most of all we must avoid 
the tendency to develop atrophy of 
military thought for in this direction 
lies not merely complacency, but 
madness. There is a real danger that 
our military thinkers (and planners) 
may devote so much attention to the 
massive operations of WW II — im- 
portant though they were—that we 
will fail to build up a body of doc- 
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trine for the “little” wars which we 
may weil have to fight. We hear 
assurances that “if we can handle a 
big war, we can also take care of a 
little war.” This is misleading, for 
military operations of different pur- 
poses and magnitude require differ- 
ent types of armed forces and, sig- 
nificantly, a different body of doc- 
trine. And here, it would seem, we 
must take cognizance not only of 
the lessons of guerrilla warfare and 
resistance movements during WW 
II, but also of the guerrilla and 
other unconventional warfare op- 
erations in Malaya, Tunisia, Al- 
geria, Greece and other parts of this 
great globe during the troubled dec- 
ade 1946-1956. 


For we must realize that in spite 
(or, possibly, because) of the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons, jet air- 
craft and guided missiles, guerrilla 
warfare with its small actions, its 
propaganda appeals to the local 
population (rather than mass propa- 
ganda to millions) and its other spe- 
cial problems is very much with us. 
The United Press reported on 31 
October 1956, for example, that a 
Chinese Communist newspaper 
stated that guerrillas “attacked Red 
soldiers, disrupted communication 
lines and sabotaged ‘production 
units’” in Sinkiang Province. This 
is typical of the news stories which 
one may read over his morning cof- 
fee and, although these stories do 
not usually gain the headlines, they 
do point up the problem: guerrilla 
warfare is one the problems of war- 
fare of our times. It is a challenge 
which calls for a response on the 
part of our military thinkers. 


During the period between the 
two great wars, the US Marine Corps 
pioneered in the development of a 
body of doctrine for amphibious 
warfare though many military peo- 
ple were skeptical about the need 
for such a doctrine. In the present 
world crisis, the unfolding chain of 
current events indicates the necessity 
for a doctrinal foundation for many 
of the unconventional aspects of 
warfare of which guerrilla warfare 
certainly plays an important role. 
These challenges as well as the chal- 
lenges implicit in new techniques in 
the employment of conventional 
weapons will vitally affect the war- 
fare of the future. Will our armed 
forces respond to these challenges? 
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# The never-ending fight for improve- 
ment in air-sea rescue goes on... . Re- 
cently, under the supervision of Mr. 
E. R. Babcock, the Navy Medical Field 
Research Laboratory at Camp Lejeune 
made another step forward in this direc- 
tion by developing “the fish net.” 

Aware that an unconscious person, in 
rough seas, could not be brought out of 
the water on his own by the sling meth- 
od, Mr. Babcock decided to improvise 
a system which would require no _ par- 
ticipation on the part of the rescuee. A 
scoop device would be dropped from a 
hovering helicopter behind the man, 
permit him to float into its net (below) 
and then lift him. 

Initially conducted on calm seas, the 
experiment will receive its first real bap- 
tism in the near future. At that time, a 
helicopter will attempt to scoop a man 
out of the rough seas of the Atlantic 
and prove its real value. 





# The British Admiralty is planning 
to convert an aircraft carrier into the 
Navy’s first helicopter carrier. This 
carrier is likely to be in service by 1960. 
It may be expected to carry 20 of the 
big Wessex or S-58 aircraft. Each of 
these is capable of carrying 14 or 15 
men with full fighting kit of the com- 
plete Royal Marine commando unit 
which will be stationed aboard the car- 
rier. 

The military usefulness of helicopters 
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is fully appreciated in Britain, especially 
since experiments have shown that these 
aircraft — once regarded as_ hopelessly 
vulnerable — are, on the contrary, difh- 
cult to shoot down when flying low and 
accompanied by fighter escort. 





# The Marine Corps Association sword 
was awarded to 2dLt Donald D. Martin 
of Larned, Kansas, the honor graduate 
Basic by LtGen M. B. 
Twining, Commandant Marine Corps 


of 2-57 Class, 
Schools (above). 

Lt Martin graduated in 1956 from the 
University of Kansas with a degree in 
Geology. He entered the Marine Corps 
through the NROTC program and is 
now a student naval aviator training at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


® During his recent visit to the US, 
LtGen Sir Campbell Hardy, Comman- 
dant General Royal Marines, presented 
to the US Marine Corps the field kit of 
a British Royal Marine at the time of 
the Boxer Rebellion. Pictured (below) 
examining the rifle are Gen R. McC. 
Pate, CMC, LtCol John H. Magruder 
111, Director Marine Corps Museum and 
LtGen Sir Campbell Hardy. 



















& Low-cost, light-weight plastic car- 
tridge cases for artillery shells have been 
developed and_ successfully tested by 
Navy scientists working under an Army 


contract. 

If the new plastic cases (above) pass 
rigid operational and cost studies, they 
probably will replace the traditional 
brass cartridge case used for more than 
a half-century, as well as the steel cases 
developed during the Korean conflict. 

Weighing less than half as much as 
metal they will save shipping 
weight and costs and make it easier and 
faster for troops handling ammunition. 
Their use would save vital metals such 
as brass and steel, and the cost of mass- 
producing them will be less than the 
cost of conventional cases. 


cases, 


&® A huge centrifuge that can exert a 
force equal to 100 times the pull of 
gravity on test components of the Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile is pic- 
tured (above) at the new Convair (Astro- 
nautics) Division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, San Diego, Calif. 

The $450,000 centrifuge, largest on 
the West Coast and one of the most 
massive ever constructed to simulate 
simultaneously extremes of both tem- 
perature and G forces in environmental 
testing, is designed to whirl objects 
weighing up to 2,000 pounds at 121 
revolutions a minute, 170 mph, at the 


end of a 20-foot boom. 
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You can telephone Hawaii as clear 
as you call across town 


Waikiki Beach in Honolulu 





New underseas telephone cables now link 


United States mainland and the Hawaiian Islands 


Another historic advance in com- 
munication service has recently 
been completed. 

For years you have been able to 
call Hawaii by radiotelephone. Now 
new telephone cables have been 
added, stretching for 2,400 miles 
under the Pacific Ocean, connect- 
ing the United States mainland 
and Hawaii. 


Added to the present radiotele- 
phone circuits, the new cable 
system provides more and faster 
and better service. It makes it 
possible for you to telephone to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands 
as clearly as you call across your 
own home town. Just give the 
operator your call. 


KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


The original certificate of incor- 
poration, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., February 
28, 1885, includes these pro- 
phetic words: “. . . and each 
and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with 
each and every other city, town or 
place in said states and countries, 
and also by cable and other appro- 
priate means with the rest of the 
known world as may hereafter 
become necessary or desirable .. .”” 





Achilles’ Keel 


The vulnerability of helicopters 


during the assault poses a difficult problem to our planners, 


Here is one solution, worth a second look. 



































Maj Rieder was commissioned through the Aviation 
Cadet program in 1943. During WWII he served with 
VMSB 231 and VMF 212. 
assigned to MAG 12 and VMA 121. Following this he 
served as an Assistant G-3, Air FMFPac and from 
there went to HQOMC, where he is now with the Divi- 
sion of Aviation. He is a graduate of the Air Command 
and Staff School, Maxwell AFB. His decorations in- 
clude: 3 DFCs, 10 Air Medals and | Bronze Star. 


In the Korean War he was 








troops and equipment in enemy ter- 
ritory in sufficient force to seize and 
control strategic terrain areas. This 
is done by capturing communication 
centers, disrupting enemy logistics 
and attacking the enemy where he is 
critically unprepared to defend. By 
mobile, separate, co-ordinated ac- 
tions, supported by tactical atomic 
and conventional weapons, the en- 
emy can be demoralized and de- 
feated with a minimum of fighting. 

The assault helicopter provides 
mobility to our assault troops. It 
enables the assault troops to bypass 
the most strongly fortified enemy de- 
fense positions to strike at the key 
rear areas. The massive troop for- 
mations and logistic concentrations 
of the past are now too vulnerable 
to nuclear attack; the assault heli- 
copter provides a means to attack 
with small units at widely separated 
points. 

It is a bit redundant to state that 
the success of the concept presented 
above is directly related to the effec- 
tiveness of the helicopter as an as- 
sault transport. It is true enough 
that where no opposition exists, 
there are few tactical limitations to 
helicopter employment. On the op- 
posite end of the scale, there will be 
defenses which could not possibly be 
directly overflown by helicopters. 
Neither of these circumstances is of 
concern to this discussion. Rather, 
the conditions that lie between the 
two extremes will present the true 
test of the assault helicopter. 

We must always traverse the least- 
defended terrain that is suitable to 
our purpose. It is important to re- 
member that “least-defended” is not 
synonymous with “undefended.” If 
our transport helicopters cannot op- 
erate over areas of limited defense, 
then they are not genuine assault 
helicopters. It follows that a heli- 
copter assault force that is restricted 
to an undefended approach is con- 
fronted with a serious limitation of 
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tactical mobility and flexibility. 

In view of what has been said in 
the last few paragraphs, let’s take a 
look at our assault helicopter. This 
examination will be limited to the 
HR2S, because it has been devel- 
oped to satisfy obtainable Marine 
Corps specifications for an assault 
helicopter. It is therefore typical. 

The HR2S is now being delivered 
to Marine Corps squadrons. It is 
the most modern assault helicopter 
available and will be in service for 
several years. It stands high on the 
scale of helicopter development and 
is not likely to be far surpassed by 
other models in 4 or 5 years. This 
helicopter is reported to be capable 
of lifting 26 troops or 8,000 pounds 
of equipment and supplies. Troops 
and cargo are unloaded through 
bow doors. Newspapers have ac- 
counted its maximum speed at about 
160 miles per hour, but cruising 
speed with a payload is probably 
much lower. 

Advanced as it is, the HR2S, like 
all current helicopters, has serious 
deficiencies. It is quite vulnerable 
to all types of enemy fire, including 
light weapons (weapons not larger 
than the 20mm cannon). Further, it 
has a limited degree of perform- 
ance in terms of speed, altitude and 
payload. Maximum speed and allti- 
tude performance are further re- 
duced by the economic necessity to 
fully load each helicopter with 
troops, supplies and equipment. 

The limited performance and 
maximum payload requirement of 
the assault helicopter dictate the 
necessity for the assault helicopter 
waves to proceed to the landing 
zone at a low altitude. Happily, a 
low altitude offers an advantage of 
evasive protection from the heavy 
antiaircraft weapons, but the heli- 
copters are thereby put in effective 
range of enemy light weapons fire. 

If we total the score now, it is 
clear that the HR2S is a transport 


helicopter, not an assault helicopter. 
But there are enough plays left in 
the game to change that score. We 
have developed a number of proce- 
dures to protect our helicopters. 
Some of these are listed: 

1) Neutralize known enemy posi- 
tions by atomic and conventional 
means such as bombs, naval gunfire 
and artillery. 

2) Provide air cover to protect the 
assault helicopter waves from enemy 
air and ground attack. 

3) Lay down barrages of artillery 
and naval gunfire preceding and 
flanking the helicopter waves. 

All of these measures are effective 
to a degree and can eliminate much 
of the enemy’s defense, but each of 
them is inadequate or impractical in 
the matter of eliminating dispersed 
enemy troops. 

It appears that the greatest dan- 
ger to our assault helicopter waves 
will be from light weapons. The 
enemy can prepare an economical 
and effective defense against an in- 
coming helicopter assault force by 
dispersing troops armed with light 
weapons along the approaches to 
vital defense areas. These troops 
could destroy or seriously weaken 
the helicopter assault force before 
it arrived at the landing zone. Heli- 
copter assault forces are necessarily 
limited in numbers of troops and 
quantities of supplies and equip- 
ment; the loss of even a few helicop- 
ters and their loads would seriously 
weaken the capabilities of the force. 

Several measures to protect the as- 
sault helicopter waves were listed 
above. Let’s examine these with re- 
gard to their effectiveness against 
dispersed troops. 

It is not economical to use atomic 
weapons on well dispersed troops. 
Artillery and naval gunfire, if within 
range, are limited to general area- 
covering fires by the rapid move- 
ment of the helicopters and because 
they are indirect-fire weapons, the 
gunners do not have the advantage 
of seeing their targets. As a result, 
the timely, pin point accuracy so 
necessary to destroy dispersed troop 
positions threatening the helicopter 
waves is not a capability of these 
weapons. Air cover comes closest to 
satisfying the requirement to find 
and attack these targets, but a pilot’s 
ground observation is greatly re- 
duced by the high speeds at which 
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modern fighter and attack aircraft 
travel. In nearly all cases the troops 
on the ground can take good advan- 
tage of cover, concealment and dis- 
persal to avoid effective detection 
and destruction. 

It appears that we are still con- 
fronted with the requirement to sig- 
nificantly improve the protection of 
our assault helicopter waves from 
enemy light weapons fire. 

What can we do to solve this 
problem? The suggestions most often 
heard are these: 

1) Install more protective armor 
around the engines, pilots and vital 
parts of the helicopter, so that light 
weapons could not seriously damage 
it. 

2) Increase the speed of the heli- 
copter to make it a difficult target 
for light weapons. 

3) Arm the helicopter with ma- 
chine guns, cannon or rockets, to fire 
upon enemy positions encountered. 

Now, let’s make a critical exami- 
nation of these proposals. 

1) The addition of significant 
amounts of protective armor would 
unacceptably reduce the payload of 
the helicopter. ‘The amount of ar- 
mor already installed represents a 
compromise between protection and 
performance. No solution. 

2) We can increase the speed of 
the HR2S without reducing the pay- 
load by installing more powerful 
engines (this will probably be a nat- 
ural development). However, the 
speed gained could not provide the 
degree of increased protection re- 
quired. In this connection, it is well 
to note that in Korea, the majority 
of hits on our attack aircraft were 
scored by small arms weapons. When 
hit, those aircraft were travelling up 
to 300 miles per hour faster than 
present helicopter speeds! Another 
point to keep in mind is that in- 
creased engine power will more like- 
ly be used to carry a heavier pay- 
load, rather than for more speed. 
No solution. 

3) The proposal to arm the heli- 
copter for defensive purposes offers 
the least reward. The payload would 
have to be reduced to compensate 
for the added weight of the weapons. 
More important, the mission of the 
assault helicopter is to transport 
troops, equipment and supplies to 
the landing zone. Mission, tactics 
and formations do not permit as- 
sault helicopters the freedom to at- 
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tack the enemy, even in self defense. 
No solution. 

Up to this point in the discussion, 
a rather negative picture has been 
painted. All of the apparent conven- 
tional solutions have been repudi- 
ated. We dare not apply “ostrich 
reasoning” and ignore our dilemma. 

If the assault helicopter cannot 
have self-protection from light weap- 
ons fire, then a new protective escort 
system must be devised that will 
adequately protect the helicopter 
waves while they are over hostile 
territory. Such an escort system 
must possess a combination of low- 
speed maneuverability, flexibility, 
anti-troop weapons and _ superior 
ground observation to expeditiously 
find and destroy enemy light weap- 
ons positions threatening the assault 
helicopters. We already have a type 
of aircraft that can be adapted to 
that purpose, but our preoccupation 
with its transport capability has 
caused us to ignore its use in any 
other role. Every requirement listed 
is a present or obtainable capability 
of the helicopter! 

We should develop a fast, armed 
and armored helicopter to escort the 
assault helicopter waves. It must 
have: 

1) Armor to protect engine(s) and 
pilot(s) from light weapons. 

2) Self-sealing fuel tanks. 

3) Machine guns or cannon and/ 
or rockets to destroy enemy troop 
positions threatening the assault 
helicopter waves. 

4) The ability to operate enough 
faster than the cruising speed of the 
escorted wave, to enable it to ma- 
neuver freely around the wave. 

This proposition represents a 
somewhat radical departure from 
current thinking, but its basic con- 
cept is well proven by analogy to 
the use of destroyers to escort ship- 
ping convoys. A helicopter has won- 


derful maneuverability and excel- 
lent visual observation of the 
ground. These characteristics would 
make the proposed helicopter an 
ideal escort for the assault helicop- 
ter wave. Armed, armored escort 
helicopters on low cover would team 
up very well with fixed-wing fighter 
and attack aircraft on higher cover. 
The escort helicopter would not 
have a transport payload require- 
ment. By eliminating the payload 
requirement, we are able to add 
protective armor and increase its 
speed to make it reasonably safe 
from the light weapons it opposes. 
If we can build a helicopter to carry 
a transport payload of one armored 
vehicle, then we can also produce an 
armored helicopter that does not 
have to carry a transport payload. 

Of course, a proposal of this sort 
cannot be adopted solely on the 
strength of the arguments presented 
in this article. I believe the validity 
of these ideas would be proven by 
a series of evaluation tests. The tests 
should be conducted by one of the 
FMF Helicopter Transport Groups, 
utilizing helicopters presently avail- 
able. Realistic exercises should be 
conducted to: 

1) Determine the ability of escort 
helicopters to find and attack dis- 
persed, concealed troop positions. 

2) Determine the numbers of 
escort helicopters needed to protect 
given numbers of assault helicopters. 

3) Develop escort tactics. For 
evaluation purposes, the cruising 
speed of the assault helicopter wave 
may be reduced to give the escort a 
speed advantage. 

In summary, it appears that our 
present helicopters are more trans- 
port than assault — a_ possible 
‘Achilles’ Heel” which requires bet- 
ter protection. I propose to protect 
that tender heel with an escort heli- 
copter —a regular “Whirling Der- 
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Is the HR2S limited to transport capabilities? 
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line for marines 


@ A NEW HIGHLY PORTABLE, TACTICAL 
early warning (TEW) system which 
promises to extend radically the nation’s 
tactical defense perimeters, is being de- 
veloped for the US Marine Corps by 
Sperry Gyroscope. 

The new long-range, search and 
height-finding radar system will detect 
close-in or distant high-speed enemy air- 
craft and missiles. The light-weight sys- 
tem is designed to satisfy the Corps’ 
particular requirement for helicopter 
transportable equipment, adaptable to 
rapidly changing tactical situations in 
any environment. 

The new AN/MPS-21 radar system, 
the first of comparable size and weight 
to provide 3-dimensional data at ex- 
treme ranges, can be quickly trans- 
ported by helicopter, cargo-type aircraft, 
truck or amphibious vehicle. The sys- 
tem may be brought into operation in a 
battle area within a 2-hour period. 
This transportable TEW system, which 
can detect enemy aircraft or missiles at 
altitudes and distances in excess of any 
presently existing or contemplated tac- 
tical system, is in keeping with the Ma- 
rine Corps’ tradition of hardhitting mo- 
bility. 

The ANMPS-21 system using minia- 
turized components, is about one-quarter 
the size and weight of conventional 
radar systems, yet has extended the de- 
tection range and accuracy to pick up 
missile-like supersonic targets at extreme 
distances. The equipment also is Ca- 


pable of highly accurate height deter- 
mination, and is capable of replacing 
2 present radar systems. 

The dome-like radar antenna shelter, 
resembles in appearance the permanent 
radomes used on the DEW line across 
the far reaches of the North American 
continent. The ANMPS-21 system, how- 
ever, uses an inflatable, dual wall, air- 
mattress-like radome. It, like the system 
itself, is designed for use in any climate; 
the radome is cooled or heated as 
reeded. 

In the field, the component parts of 
the system are transported on self-con- 
tained pallets. After a site is selected, 
the V-beam antenna system, the genera- 
tors, the CIC shelter and the inflatable 
radome can be erected by an 18-man 
crew. Within a 2-hour period, the sys- 
tem can be in operation. 

Signals picked up by the rotating an- 
tenna area pass down to the radar con- 
trol console in the radome. From this 
console the signals are fed to the CIC 
where range, azimuth and altitude infor- 
mation is presented on plan-position- 
indicators and counters. Normally, only 
one operator would be located in the 
radome to monitor the radar. 

An automatic computer determines 
the height and range of enemy targets 
by measuring return echoes picked up 
by the vertical and slant beam reflectors 
in relationship to the angle between the 
two and the time between echo “hits” 
on them. 
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SILVER STAR MEDAL 


MAJ ANGUS J. CRONIN 


Hq Btry, 4th Bn, | Ith Marines 
Korea, 3-4 Dec 1950 


CPL DONALD L. SCHUPP 


Hq Btry, 4th Bn, | 1th Marines 
Korea, 4 Dee 1950 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 


2DLT DAVID GANZ 


HeptrTrng Unit | 
Pensacola, 27 Nov 1956 


TSGT HOWARD E. ALBRIGHT 


MWHQG, 2d MAW 
Cherry Point, 15 June 1956 


SSGT RICHARD A. PELOQUIN 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


The following NAVY AND MARINE - 
CORPS MEDALS were awarded 
posthumously 


SSGT STANLEY S. BARCZUK 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 
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SGT ROBERT L. EDISON 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SGT MURRELL H. LYON 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


CPL RICHARD E. MEISSEL 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


CPL WILLIAM W. RHEA 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PFC ARTHUR G. BORDUA 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PFC ALBERT C. BROWN 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 
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PFC BOYD R. WILLIAMS 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PVT PATRICK T. McGRATH 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PVT BENNIE L. PUGH 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


LTCOL MILES S. NEWTON 


Ist Bn, 8th Marines 
American Samoa, 15 Jan-15 Nov 1942 


PFC ANDREW B. MacFARLANE 


F Co, 2d Bn, Ist Marines 
Korea, 24 April 1951 


PFC ROY SILVERS 


Ist Marine Division 
Korea, 24 April 1951 
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AIR MEDAL 


ISTLT JAMES M. MIDDLETON 


VMO 2 
Okinawa, 5 Sept !956 


GOLD STAR in lieu of 2d Award 
AIR MEDAL 


CAPT MERRILL E. STEVENS 


VMF 323 
Korea, 4-24 May 1952 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 


LTCOL HARRY S. POPPER, JR. 
3d Bn, 2d Marines 
Egypt, 30 Oct-4 Nov 1956 


MAJ DAVID CLEELAND 


HQUSAF 
6 June 1953-18 July 1956 


(Awarded by USAF) 


MAJ GEORGE C. WESTOVER 


Marine Advisory Group 
Formosa, || Sept 1956 


ISTLT FRANKLIN R. SHOEMAKER 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


2DLT RICHARD M. STIMSON 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SSGT DONALD F. BRANDON 


Hazard, Ky. 
29 Jan 1957 


SSGT CHARLES R. SPARKS 


MACS 2, MAG 13 
Hawaii, 15 Jan 1957 


* * * 
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SSGT HARMON E. WESTER 
F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SGT CHARLES A. DUCE 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SGT DEVODRY GARNER 
F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SGT OSCAR BROWN 


VMO 2 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SGT ADALBERT JIMENEZ 


APA 212 
Thailand, 15 Oct 1956 


CPL ALEXANDER L. LESZCZ 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


CPL LEROY SCHUTTE 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PFC CLINTON DIPLEY 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PFC ANTONIO N. MARTINEZ 


MCAAS, Mojave, Calif 
27 April 1956 








PFC ANATOLIJ SOVJETOW 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PFC NORMAN R. SWAFFORD 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PVT BILLY D. MILLER 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PVT FRANK A. HARRIS 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


PYT WILLIAM H. KOZOFSKY 


F Co, 2d Bn, 9th Marines 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
posthumously 


CPL RALPH A. PHILLIPS 


Camp Pendleton, Calif 
26 April 1956 


Bronze Star in lieu of 2d Award 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
MSGT PAUL E. MAYER 


Patuxent River 
13 Aug 1956 


PLSGT DOUGLAS E. COLE 


K Co, 3d Bn, 24th Marines 
Saipan-Tinian, 15 June-| Aug 1944 
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#@ Boor CAMP — THE MOST IMPOR- 
tant school conducted by the Marine 
Corps. It must be our best school, 
as good as we can all make it, be- 
cause we are all affected by the qual- 
ity of recruits who “become Ma- 
rines” at our Recruit Depots. We all 
benefit from a sound recruit train- 
ing program which is properly ex- 
ecuted and we all suffer if our re- 
cruit training program is ineffectual. 
That first Marine haircut is the 
beginning of a new life for the young 
civilian and whether he knows it or 
not he will never be able to return 
to exactly the same life he had up 
until that time. If he makes a career 
of the Marine Corps, his life is obvi- 
cusly different, while if he returns 
home after two or three years serv- 
ice he will find he is older and can- 
not return to the sheltered life he 
knew prior to his enlistment. Each 
Marine carries the lessons he learns 
in boot camp with him long after he 
graduates from training and most of 
these lessons he will never forget. 
The effects of poor training or of 
learning the wrong lessons in boot 
camp will be instantly felt by com- 
manders as those recruits eventually 
filter into their units. The unit 
training program must be altered to 
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accommodate those poorly trained. 
Also, disciplinary problems are in- 
creased by those new men who may 
have been misled as recruits. In this 
article we will examine the recruit 
training program and place the 
graduate recruit in his proper per- 
spective. If you find he is deficient 
cr he could be improved to do a 
better job for you, some changes 
should be made in the recruit train- 
ing program. 

Recruit Depots have the mission 
to provide for the receiving, process- 
ing and training of enlisted men 
upon their first entry into the Ma- 
rine Corps. The Commandant of the 
Marine Corps stated, in May 1956, 
that the objective of recruit training 
will continue to be that of producing 
individual Marines who are smartly 
disciplined, physically fit, technically 
well trained in the basic knowledge 
of a Marine and thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in love of Corps and coun- 
try. He has published a training 
syllabus designed to meet this objec- 
tive. 

Recently, a new headquarters was 
added to the organization of each 
Recruit Depot and appropriately 
named The Recruit Training Com- 
mand. This command is subordinate 





to the Recruit Depot and, as the 
name implies, embraces all those 
organizations and activities which 
actually process and train recruits. 
It is organized so it can devote its 
entire effort toward directing, co- 
ordinating and supervising all facets 
of recruit training and is not bur- 
dened with the administration of its 
subordinate units. 

It has been said that no recruit 
should leave a Recruit Depot unless 
those responsible for his training are 
confident that he is ready to enter 
combat. Recruit Depots do not have 
the responsibility of training a re- 
cruit for combat. It is not their job 
to train the recruit so that he is 
ready to relieve the scout of a fire 
team in combat. Not by any stretch 
of the imagination can it be expected 
that in 11 or 12 short weeks the aver- 
age civilian will be transformed into 
a combat-ready Marine. If the Com- 
mandant’s training objective is ex- 
amined closely it will be found that 
he expects the recruit to be trans- 
formed from a shapeless mass of dry 
clay into a sturdy, uniformly shaped 
brick which the field commander 
can use with other bricks of like size 
and shape to build a good solid 
building. This building may be- 

















come a combat ready infantry, artil- 
lery or tank unit, an aviation squad- 
ron, Marine Barracks, or any of the 
many other type organizations re- 
guiring replacement personnel. The 
important thing to remember is that 
the bricks are processed, shaped and 
developed in the Recruit Depot. 
The material to bind them together 
as a unit is the additional training 
they receive after boot camp. The 
bricks going to all units are the 
same, but each unit fits them to- 
gether differently holding them in 
place by their own special training 
cement. This training cement has a 
peculiar quality in that it never 
really hardens. 

It appears to be a relatively sim- 
ple process to make the bricks since 
the clay is provided by the recruit- 
ing service, the tools and equipment 
by the mission, training objective 
and recruit training syllabus. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are some 
very important variables which exert 
their influences throughout the brick 
manufacturing process. The two 
most significant of these are the 
personnel and training techniques 
employed. 

The drill instructors are usually 
considered to be the group of per- 
sonnel most responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of the recruit training 
program. When an outstanding pla- 
toon graduates it is said the drill in- 
structor is outstanding, and when 
the platoon is deficient it is because 
the drill instructor was deficient. In 
other words, the finished product is 
always a direct result of the caliber 
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of the DIs assigned to the platoon. 
This is true only to a certain extent. 
There are many other persons and 
interests which exert their influence 
in this critical process of training re- 
cruits. 


If the drill instructor was given a 
platoon of civilians, turned out on 
his own with instructions to report 
back in about eighty days with a 
platoon of Marines, then he could 
be held responsible. As it is, his ac- 
tivities are closely supervised and 
he regulates his conduct according 
to certain specified rules and regula- 
tions not of his own making. He 
cannot elect what shall be taught to 
recruits or how much training time 
shall be devoted to any subject. He 
must conform to all the regulations 
governing the training of recruits 
and completely support recruit 
training policies. His personal 
qualities such as appearance, com- 
mand presence and leadership; his 
knowledge of close order drill and 
other military subjects, his proficien- 
cy as a teacher; and, perhaps most 
important of all, his ability to an- 
alyze each different type of person- 
ality to bring out the best in each 


recruit, all combine to shape the final 
product. The drill instructor is a 
key man on the ball team, but the 
team is larger and stronger. Cer- 
tainly the rules of the game are bet- 
ter defined than ever before. 

Only the best leaders and the most 
competent noncommissioned officers 
are considered for duty as drill in- 
structors. The Marine Corps orders 
only outstanding noncommissioned 
officers to the Drill Instructors’ 
School. Commanding officers must 
personally interview candidates for 
the Drill Instructors’ School to in- 
sure that only the most qualified at- 
tend. Some 30 per cent of the stu- 
dents are dropped from Drill In- 
structors’ School prior to graduation; 
for every possible attempt is made to 
assure that the best noncommis- 
sioned officers remain on duty as 
drill instructors. 


The Recruit Depot has a large 
number of young men under close 
control for about 3 months. There 
is no room in the recruit training 
program for any self-styled expert 
or for those interested in one par- 
ticular aspect of training. However, 
there is plenty of room for Marines 
of all ranks who possess good leader- 
ship qualities, who will not deviate 
from the recruit training mission. 

When you observe young men as 
they first report from civilian life, 
it is obvious that some are in pretty 
sad physical shape. We know that 
they will have to show considerable 
development before they can walk 
across the parade ground without 
getting tired and it’s ridiculous to 
expect them to carry a pack and 
BAR on a ten-mile cross-country 
hike. It is readily apparent that 
these poor physical specimens must 
be given special physical training 
before they are ready to embark on 
the regular recruit training program. 
Consequently, a special physical con- 
ditioning program, separate from 
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LtCol Venn enlisted in the Marine Corps Reserve in July 1940. Called to 
active duty in 1941, he completed recruit training and then served as a 
Drill Instructor at San Diego for 10 months. After various assignments in 
the FMF, he returned to San Diego in 1954 where he was assigned suc- 
cessively as Provost Marshal; CO, 2d Recruit Training Bn; and G-3, 
Recruit Training Command. He is now a student at the Air Command 
and Staff School, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
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the regular recruit training program, 
is set up and we have a special school 
for the physically deficient. If we 
are not careful we might find our- 
selves more concerned with training 
recruits to be physically fit than we 
are at training them to be Marines. 
The training officer may find him- 
self concentrating on physical fitness 
at the expense of other important 
subjects and design a program which 
will turn out physical specimens who 
are good weight lifters but know 
nothing about how the M-l1 rifle 
functions. To determine a realistic 
conditioning program, the recruit 
training objective must be kept 
firmly etched in the training officer’s 
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mind. He must outline a training 
program which meets all the Com- 
mandant’s objectives, not just part 
of them. 

New techniques or unproven 
training procedures should never 
get beyond the thinking stage once 
it is determined they tend to develop 
a trained specialist rather than pro- 
duce an individual Marine who is 
smartly disciplined, physically fit, 
technically well trained in the basic 
knowledge of a Marine and _ thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in love of 


Corps and Country. Each of these 
objectives must be kept in its proper 


perspective so that it complements 
the others. Great care must be taken 


to avoid one objective becoming a 
“pet project” to be developed at the 
expense of the others. Officers in 
the recruit training program must 
be alert to guard against this hap- 
pening. 

Our recruits will be no better than 
the drill instructors and officers who 
train them or who supervise their 
training. Merely assigning an officer 
to the recruit training program does 
not make him an expert on how to 
train recruits any more than does 
putting a dress blue uniform or cam- 
paign hat on a drill instructor cause 
him to radiate leadership qualities 
he never had while he wore utilities. 
Organizations that receive newly 
graduated recruits should examine 
these recruits carefully to determine 
how well the recruit training objec- 
tives are being met. When deficien- 
cies are noted, action should be 
taken which will insure tbuc future 
graduates do not possess the same 
deficiencies. 

Making Marines is an all hands 
evolution. The Recruit Depots 
manufacture the bricks. We all 
must help them season for greater 
strength and bind them together 
with the proper material if our 
buildings are to last. US #@ MC 
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size of the Ready Reserve was to de- 
pend upon military requirements; 
but the Congress placed a statutory 
ceiling of 2.9 million on this classi- 
fication. 

The Defense Department bill did 
not restrict the numbers of Ready 
Reservists the President could call in 
an emergency he had proclaimed; 
whereas the final act authorized the 
President to order one million Ready 
Reservists to active duty; any in ex- 
cess of that number must be deter- 
mined by Congress. 

The Department bill did not re- 
duce the military obligation of per- 
sons who were already in the Re- 
serve; but the final bill eliminated 
the Reserve training requirement 
for men who were in the Reserve 
prior to the effective date of the act. 

The Department bill proposed in- 
centives to reduce the period of Re- 
serve service by satisfactory partici- 
pation, but planned to handle such 
programs administratively. The Con- 
gress provided that participation in 
training should be mandatory and 
reduced according to a schedule set 
forth in the law. 

The Department bill provided 
that the Ready Reserve should be 
continuously screened according to 
regulations made by the Secretary of 
Defense after he had consulted with 
various other federal agencies. The 
Congress provided that the President 
should prescribe the criteria and 
regulations for such screening. 
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When the Congress considered the 
problem of providing trained young 
men for the Reserve Forces, changes 
in the Department bill were made 
all down the line. The Department 
bill provided that persons not yet 
19 years of age should have a ten- 
year obligation to be fulfilled by 
six months’ training at $30 monthly, 
plus 914 years in the Reserve. This 
was changed to an eight-year obliga- 
tion with $50 per month during the 
six months of active duty for train- 
ing. This has already been amended 
so as to provide greater rights plus 
the basic pay of the rank held by 
individuals entering this program. 

The Department bill provided 
that if the quota of such young men 
for the six months program was not 
met, it could be filled by inductions 
into the Reserves. However, the 
Congress would not permit induc- 
tions and provided for a strictly 
volunteer program. 

The Department bill contained a 
provision that annual quotas for this 
training program should be set by 
the President. While the Congress 
retained presidential control over 
the quota, a provision was written in 
whereby the minimum number is to 
be 100,000 and the maximum 250,- 
000 for the six months trainees. 

The provisions for participation 
in other forms of Reserve training 
also underwent revision. The De- 
partment bill provided that the 
maximum training program would 


9th Eng Co, Phoenix, Arizona 
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consist of 48 drills and 17 days an- 
nual training. The Congress pro- 
vided that this was the normal mini- 
mum training, and also gave an al- 
ternative choice of 30 days of active 
training each year. 

Differences were also evident in 
the methods of enforcement for non- 
compliance with Ready Reserve 
training programs. The Defense De- 
partment bill provided for a less- 
than-honorable discharge; that 6- 
month trainees could be inducted for 
an additional 18 months; but did not 
include a compliance provision for 
ROTC, PLC and other officer pro- 
grams. The Congress, on the other 
hand, provided that if the reservist 
did not participate in the weekly 
drill program or the 30 days annual 
training, he would be liable for 45 
days compulsory training each year; 
the six month trainees would be in- 
ducted for an additional twenty-four 
months; and ROTC, PLC officers 
who did not participate satisfactorily 
in training would have their com- 
missions revoked. With further ref- 
erence to ROTC graduates, the De- 
partment bill provided that their 
commissions and assignments would 
be handled administratively; where- 
as the Congress guaranteed commis- 
sions to qualified graduates. The 
Congress also made provisions for 
transfer of newly commissioned offi- 
cers directly into the Reserve if not 
required by the Regular establish- 
ment at the time of graduation. 
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Finally, the Department bill made 
no provision for reports on the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan whereas the 
Congress required an annual report 
by the Secretary of Defense to the 
President and the Congress. 


The main feature of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 was the many 
amendments to the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act of 
1951, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952 and the National Defense 
Act. 

The UMT&S Act was amended, 
in essence, to extend to | July 1959 
the authority to induct for 24 
months service persons under 26 
years of age and to transfer them 
into the Reserve for the remainder of 
their military obligation. This mili- 
tary obligation was reduced from 
eightto six years for all reservists 
except those entering the six months 
training program all of whom re- 
tain the eight year obligation. While 
this program retains the eight year 
obligation, it also provides that as 
long as the individuals therein serve 
satisfactorily they will not be sub- 
ject to induction; on the other hand, 
if they fail to so serve they may be 
selected for training and service and 
inducted into the Armed Forces 
prior to the selection and induction 
of others liable therefor. 

This act was also amended to pro- 
vide that newly commissioned offi- 
cers may be directly, or after six 
months training, transferred to 
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Ready Reserve units. If they serve 
satisfactorily therein they have a 
draft deferment. However, if they 
do not so serve, their commission 
may be revoked, which in turn ter- 
minates the draft deferment, and 
they become subject to induction. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act 
was amended to provide for a Ready 
Reserve strength of 2,900,000; previ- 
ously this strength could not exceed 
1,500,000. 


The 1952 act was also amended to 
provide for a truly Ready Reserve. As 
you will remember, the ready-stand- 
by concept was merely a mobiliza- 
tion vulnerability status. Under the 
new act thé Ready Reserve has a 
mandatory obligation to serve, with 
penalties provided in the event such 
service is not satisfactory. Under 
this concept the ready reservist is 
not only subject to call but must 
keep himself ready in fact during 
the entire period of his vulnerability 
for such call. When he has com- 
pleted his Ready status he is now 
automatically transferred to the 
Standby Reserves unless he definitely 
requests to remain in the Ready. The 
Standby Reserve concept has been 
changed completely. There is no 
training participation requirement 
for the Standby nor can he be called 
for duty until after the Director of 
Selective Service has determined 
that the reservist concerned «is avail- 








able for such duty. For this reason 
the services have very little control 
over the Standby Reserve and by the 
same token it has been decided that 
if and when a standby reservist vol- 
unteers for training he will receive 
no pay while performing such serv- 
ice. However, retirement credits un- 
der Public Law 810 may be earned 
by such duty without pay. It has 
also been decided that no Marines 
can remain in our Organized units 
unless they are members of the Ready 
Reserve. 

Under this law each person who 
joins the Armed Forces, regardless of 
how he comes in, becomes a member 
of the Ready Reserve until such time 
as he qualifies for transfer to the 
Standby. Two additional means have 
been added to those already pro- 
vided for a member to qualify for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve. 
These relate directly to the special 
enlistment procurement programs 
under Section 263(a) and (b) of the 
act. 

The screening provisions under 
this act require that the Ready Re- 
serve be kept in high state of readi- 
ness for active service. This require- 
ment involves not only a high level 
of training and organization but as 
well a high level of availability. To 
insure this, provision is made that, 
under regulations prescribed by the 
President, each service must continu- 
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A problem in Naval gunfire support 
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ously screen and involuntarily trans- 
fer to the Standby Reserve. 


While early transfer to the Stand- 
by Reserve is permitted under certain 
facts and circumstances provision is 
made whereby such transferees may 
be involuntarily transferred back to 
the Ready Reserve whenever the 
reason for his assignment to the 
Standby no longer exists. 


While the AFRA of 1952 pro- 
vided for no definite training pro- 
grams, the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 prescribes such training in de- 
tail. One such program, known as 
the “2 by 6,” states that any quali- 
fied person who is not under orders 
to report for induction may be en- 
listed in the Reserve for a six year 
term. Persons so enlisted are re- 
quired during such period to per- 
form active duty for two years and 
satisfactory service as a member of the 
Ready Reserve for a period which, 
when added to his active duty time, 
equals five years, plus the remainder 
of his enlistment in the Standby Re- 
serve. In the Marine Corps Reserve 
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we demand that individuals who 
sign under this program start their 
two-year tour of active duty within 
ten days after enlistment. 

A second program (until 1 August 
1959) is known as the “six-month” 
program. This is divided into two 
sections administratively known as 
Category “H” and “K.” Those in 
Category “H” sign for six months 
active duty training plus seven and 
one-half years of satisfactory service 
in the Ready Reserve. To be eligible 
for enlistment, one must be physi- 
cally and mentally qualified and be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 1814. High 
school youths in this group are not 
ordered to active duty until after 
graduation, failure to continue 
their course satisfactorily, or until 
they reach 20 years of age, which- 
ever occurs first. 

Category “K” is for men from 
181% through 21 years of age. They 
sign for the six-month tour of duty 
too, but only have to participate 
satisfactorily in the Ready Reserve 
for five and one-half years after such 


six-month training duty. 

Provision is also made for enlist- 
ments in this program of people 
with “critical skills’ and that such 
people may be relieved of any obli- 
gation to perform the training duty 
requirements. 

A third program, known as the “] 
by 4” or “Early Release” program 
requires satisfactory participation in 
an Organized unit for a _ period 
which, when added to active duty 
time, equals 4 years. (This program 
is not, presently, authorized in any 
service.) 

A fourth program, known as the 
“1 Year” program and limited to 
men released from active duty after 
9 August 1955 following the comple- 
tion of a normal tour, requires but 
one year in an Organized unit, sub- 
ject to participation requirements 
and the forty-five day penalty. Upon 
completion of one year the individ- 
uals become eligible for immediate 
transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

While it is apparent that the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan, as such, was 
not fully carried out in this legisla- 
tion it is clear that the definite trend 
is in that direction. In this regard 
it is noted that although bills may 
originate in the executive or legis- 
lative branch of the government, or 
in some outside groups, it is the 
function of the Congress to make 
the laws. The elected representa- 
tives of the people are close to the 
roots of public opinion and can 
gage the degree to which legislative 
proposals can be expected to com- 
mand popular support, and this sup- 
port is all important particularly in 
the field of military legislation. By 
receiving testimony which reflects 
the views of all facets of opinion, 
governmental and private, the com- 
mittees of Congress can evaluate the 
probable repercussions of each pro- 
vision of any given bill, and arrive 
at a decision which ensures the 
maximum of equity in law. 

The President’s concern over the 
bill was centered around the lack of 
guarantees of prior training for the 
National Guard, the failure to grant 
authority to induct into the Reserve 
if sufficient numbers to meet mili- 
tary requirements are not obtained 
voluntarily and, the reduction of the 
8-year obligation to 6 years. 

While these matters are all of 
great national concern the first two 
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do not affect the Marine Corps to 
an appreciable extent at present as 
we now have the training authority 
and we will have sufficient numbers 
to meet our requirements until 1960. 
However, because of the reduction 
of the eight year obligation we will 
suffer heavy losses to our program 
between fiscal year 1959 and 1962 
unless something is done to correct 
this situation. A committee in Head- 
quarters Marine Corps is presently 
working on this problem to ascer- 
tain the extent thereof and possible 
solutions. On a national basis the 
President has instructed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to take immediate 
and effective action to utilize the 
means that the present bill provides 
to augment and strengthen the Re- 
serve Forces throughout the country. 


Ist Inf Bn, 
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16th Special Inf Co, Duluth, Minnesota 


What concerns me greatly is the 
need for such induction and forced 
participation in the first instance. 
It is believed that sincere education 
in this direction would do much to 
alleviate the problem if not do away 
with the requirements. It has been 
my experience that the average 
American will respond to the needs 
of his country if he is made fully 
aware of those needs. It occurs to 
me that perhaps we are attacking 
our problems in the wrong direc- 
tion. Most of our thinking and plan- 
ning has been in the area of intro- 
ducing requirements with very little 
enlightenment, as far as the public 
is concerned, as to the reasons or 
basis for such requirements. It is 
believed that if our leaders and edu- 
cators would devote more time to 





indoctrinating the general public in 
such basic, though old fashioned, 
subjects as patriotism, fidelity and 
self-discipline, we would make great- 
er strides in this direction. Never 
have we, as a people, talked so much 
about equity and privilege and so 
little about responsibilities, obliga- 
tions and duties. In fact, the words 
“equity” and “privilege” have to 
many become synonymous. Let us 
remember that the building up in 
peacetime of a strong national char- 
acter is of supreme importance. Un- 
til we can fan the sparks of patriot- 
ism in the hearts of our youth back 
to the bright flames which lighted 
our way through the wars of yester- 
year, we will be faced with the pros- 
pect of mustering our minutemen 
under duress. 

One of the greatest problems pre- 
sented to the Marine Corps in the 
wake of this legislation is that of 
training and facilities for this ever- 
growing Reserve Force. Our alloca- 
tion of the 2,900,000 Ready Reserve 
Force is approximately 240,000. We 
have this many presently in our Re- 
serve structure, but of course, they 
are not all in training nor have most 
of them any obligation to train. As 
of August 1956 we have only 13,000 
subject to mandatory participation; 
however, this number will grow by 
leaps and bounds in the next few 
years. In fiscal 1957 we will have 
26,000; 1958, 39,500; 1959, 59,000, 
and 1960, 89,000. This does not in- 
clude persons in the Volunteer Re- 


training, Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 
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serve who are on the one year “grace 
period” or personnel in the officer 
candidate programs. In the manda- 
tory participation program it is be- 
lieved that a man completing a nor- 
mal tour of active duty does not 
require active duty training for one 
year after his release and we do not 
require such training. This is known 
as the one year “grace period.” 
These numbers present a stagger- 
ing training load, when we remem- 
ber that approximately 54,000 of 
them will be in the Organized units 
that are required to perform 48 
drills and 17 days annual field train- 
ing at regular establishment bases. 
In addition to this the Volunteer 
Reserve training requirement of 30 
and 45 day periods, at our regular 
training areas and schools, will swell 
this load of approximately 36,000. 
In 1956 our annual field training 
load was approximately 32,817 for 
the Organized Reserve (15 days) and 
2,904 for the Volunteer Reserve. In 
the Volunteer program, of the 2,904 
only 195 were enlisted personnel. In 
1960 this figure alone will swell to 
55,500 mandatory participants for 
30 and 45 day periods rather than 15 
days as now required. It is estima- 
ted that the enlisted training load 
for 1960 will be 53,500 in the Organ- 
ized (15 days) and 35,500 in the Vol- 
unteer (30 and 45 days). In addi- 
tion some 26 odd thousand officers 
will require training during the 
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7th Bn, FMCR, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — 1937 


same period. 

The foregoing does not include 
our six month trainees during their 
initial training period. This will be 
an additional enlisted training load 
of not less than 5,500 and _ possibly 
10,500, annually for a six months 
period. 

This creates an even greater over- 
all Marine Corps problem when we 
consider that while carrying this tre- 
mendous training load we must, un- 
der another mandate of Congress, 
maintain a force in readiness of 
3 divisions and 3 air wings. 

To meet these requirements, how- 
ever, a training problem is imposed 
upon the regular establishment far 
in excess of its ability to carry out 
the same under existing legal and 
budgetary restrictions. Stated an- 
other way, the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States enunciated clearly under 
Public Law 416 of the 82d Congress 
that the Marine Corps should main- 
tain three combat divisions and 
three airwings, and such other land 
combat, aviation, and other services 
as may be organic thereto. 

It is clear from the legislative his- 
tory of this act (Public Law 416) that 
the Congress indicated that so long 
as the present conditions of unrest 
in the world continue, the Marine 
Corps should be maintained with a 
divisional and airwing structure as 
a force in readiness without a re- 
quirement initially for calling Re- 


serve Forces to strengthen those exist- 
ing divisions and airwings in the 
event of the employment of the 
Corps in combat of a limited nature. 
Thus, if the clear intent of Public 
Law 416 is not to be subverted, the 
Congress of the United States should 
appropriate sufficient funds to sup- 
ply the necessary personnel and fa- 
cilities to enable the Marine Corps 
to carry out the clear intent of Pub- 
lic Law 306 (Reserves Forces Act) 
of the 84th Congress, apart and aside 
from its commitments under Public 
Law 416, of the 82d Congress. A 
force in readiness ceases to be a force 
in readiness when thousands of its 
personnel are required to fulfill the 
Reserve training requirements im- 
posed by the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, as amended. 

With this in mind, it must be re- 
alized that every individual you take 
from the FMF to train Reserves you 
destroy the readiness of that organi- 
zation to that extent. It must be 
further understood that every mo- 
ment a Reserve unit uses training 
areas which should be assigned to 
the FMF units, their training is lim- 
ited proportionately. 

In the past, and presently, we 
have been and are required to use 
personnel from the FMF to train 
our Reserve, and have on many oc- 
casions used training areas when the 
same should have been devoted to 
the FMF training. This is false pro- 
cedure and is detrimental to the mis- 
sion of both the FMF and the Re- 
serve. 

And, here again, we are con- 
fronted with the grand paradox. 
Present day thinking has a definite 
trend toward the reduction of Regu- 
lar forces, and the digits of destiny 
or the fickle finger of fate may well 
point in our direction. By the same 
token as, and if, the active Marine 
force is reduced, the greater will be- 
come the training problem of the 
Reserve. And, at the same time, it 
becomes even more imperative that 
we do train the Reserve. For every 
10,000 man reduction in the active 
forces, we must have 10,000 or more 
really well trained and combat ready 
Reserves to fill the breach. Thus the 
paradox goes on ad infinitum ad 
nauseam. This situation is in fact 
a reversible collapsible. 


It therefore becomes imperative 
that we either enlarge our present 
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training bases or construct new ones 
for Reserve training. It’s just as im- 
perative that we secure training per- 
sonnel, over and above Marine Corps 
ceilings, to train our Reserve units 
and individuals. 

For this reason, much study is 
presently being devoted to the feasi- 
bility of establishing new Reserve 
training commands, training areas 
and schools for exclusive Reserve use. 
The need for such facilities is be- 
coming constantly more demanding. 

In this regard it is interesting to 
note that the 1956 Marine Corps 
Reserve Policy Board recommended 
to the Secretary of the Navy that 
“the Marine Corps should institute 
appropriate staff studies to clearly 
outline the requirements of person- 
nel, facilities and budget to carry 
out the intent of Public Law 305 of 
the 84th Congress in the light of the 
requirements of Public Law 416 of 
the 82d Congress.” In my opinion, 
such staff studies should be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Navy so that he can take appropri- 
ate action to acquaint the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Congress 
of the United States with the needs 
of the Marine Corps imposed by 
law. The Secretary of the Navy 
should further recommend that ap- 
propriate legislation be passed to 
supply the funds to meet those 
needs. 

Only by such means can the intent 
of Congress be met, can the needs 
of national interest be fulfilled, can 
the Marine Corps carry out its as- 
signed role as a force truly in readi- 
ness backed by a solid phalanx of 
adequately trained Reserves which 
such a role requires. US # MC 


The Record of the Marine Corps 
Reserves in Three Wars 


April 16, 1917 rolls of the Marine 
Corps list 3 officers, 33 enlisted. 
Called to duty in 1917. 


On November 11, 1918 reservists 
on active duty number 463 offi- 
cers and 6,773 enlisted personnel, 
including 250 women “Marin- 
ettes.” 

Called to duty in November 1940. 
Twenty-three battalions send 236 
officers and 5,007 enlisted to ac- 
tive duty. Entire strength of the 
Reserve numbers 1,275 officers and 
15,709 enlisted. 

On August 6, 1945 reservists on 
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active duty number 30,074 com- 
missioned and 307,340 enlisted, 
70.15% of the entire strength of 
the Corps are reservists. 

June 1950, total Reserve strength 
approximately 128,000 almost dou- 
ble that of the Regular establish- 
ment. 

On 25 April 1951, the Reserve offi- 
cers on active duty amounted to 
45.5% of total Marine Corps offi- 
cers and 38.5% of total strength in 
Korea. Enlisted Reserves at 45% 
of total Marine Corps strength and 
48.1% of total Marines in Korea. 
Between July of 1950 and Novem- 
ber 21, 1952, 13,569 officers and 
85,734 enlisted of the Reserve 
served on active duty during the 
Korean situation, or 77.58% of the 
entire Reserve as of June 1950. 
On 30 June 1950, total strength 
of Organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve women’s units was 585, or 
90% of authorized strength. 98% 
of this total on-board strength 
was mobilized in 1950. Only 12 
enlisted women reservists were not 
called to active duty. 


As of 30 April 1957, strength of 


the Marine Corps Reserve was ap- 
proximately 34,800 officers, 268,400 
enlisted. 

As of 31 May 1957, approximate 
strengths were: Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve, 4,100 officers, 42,050 
enlisted; reservists on active duty 
with the Regular establishment, 5,700 
officers, 32,700 enlisted; reservists on 
active duty with the Reserve pro- 
gram, 208 officers, 211 enlisted; and 
Volunteer Reserve, 25,000 officers, 
188,200 enlisted. 

As of 30 June 1957, the approxi- 
mate strength of ‘the Marine Corps 
Reserve was 34,800 officers and 272,- 
600 enlisted. 

As of 30 June 1957, approximate 
strengths were: Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve; 4,100 officers, 42,050 
enlisted; reservists on active duty 
with the Regular establishment: 
6,000 officers, 34,550 enlisted; re- 
servists on active duty with the Re- 
serve program: 208 officers, 211 en- 
listed; and Volunteer Reserve, 24,700 
officers, 196,000 enlisted. Within 
the Volunteer Reserve, 8,400 officers 
and 182,000 enlisted are Ready Re- 
serves. US # MC 
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TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A 
SPECIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL 
YOUR INSIGNIA AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for Spring delivery: 
Blouse $60 
Trousers $25 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 


Dacron & Wool $16.50 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for immediate delivery: 


Jacket & Trousers $92.50 
Coat & Trousers $109.50 
Topcoat $89.50 








Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for post.) |. Engraved Swagger Stick | Swords & Accessories 
Officer $12.50 $14.95 $90.00 
Enlisted 9.50 8.95 60.00 








Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 





The Editorial Board convened for a special meeting on 22 November, 1957 
for the purpose of judging the essays submitted in the Marine Corps Association’s 
1957 Prize Essay Contest. 

Previously, the individual members of the board had read and evaluated the 
41 articles entered in the contest and were ready for the voting as the senior 
member introduced the contestant’s essays. The members were familiar with each 
article but did not know the names of the authors until the voting was completed. 

After careful study and deliberation the Board selected a winner in Group I 
and then decided to split the first prize in group II between two contestants. No 
winner was selected in Group III. In addition to the winners, the Board recom- 
mended two essays for honorable mention and nine more for purchase. As com- 
pensation, the Board recommended to pay six cents per word for honorable men- 
tion selections and four cents per word for those recommended for straight 
purchase. 

A prize of $500.00 was awarded the winner in Group I and each of the co- 
winners in Group II was awarded $250.00. 

In not selecting a winner in the Group III category the Board was in con- 
sonance with the precept of the Board of Governors which stated: 

“If, in the opinion of the Editorial Board, no essay entered in the contest is 
of sufficiently high standard of excellence, it is empowered not to award a prize in 
the class or classes concerned.” 

In reaching its decision the Board pointed out that the Association was late 
in announcing the establishment and details of the 1957 contest and when the 
announcement came, in May 1957, many of the people who were planning to enter 
the contest were in transfer periods and were rushed in researching and writing 
their articles. As a result of this situation there were only 41 entrants as opposed 
to 67 in 1956 and the quality of the essays suffered. 

Therefore, to insure that everyone be apprised of the 1958 contest in time 
to do full justice to their subject, the Marine Corps Association hereby announces 
the opening of its 1958 Prize Essay Contest. Complete details will be found on 
another page of this issue. Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer 
prior to | October 1958. 





1957 WINNERS 








r-——— Group | 
Field Officers and Civilians 


First Prize 


$500.00 


Major Nicholas M. Seminoff 
(The Atomic Battalion) 


HONORABLE MENTION 


LtCol James N. Cupp 
(Our Friend the Helicopter) 


Major Archie J. Clapp 
(Launch the Runways) 











Group Il 


Company Grade Officers 


First Prize 


$500.00 


Capt Theodore K. Thomas, 
USMCR 


($250.00) 


(Privates for General Service) 


IstLt James P. Reid 
($250.00) 


(Inflation: Its Impact on 
National Defense) 








Group Ill—— 
Enlisted 


First Prize 
$500.00 


The Editorial Board de- 
clared that no manuscript in 
this category was worthy of 
publication. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


a, 


SEA DUTY— Largest helicopter ever operated from an aircraft carrier is the twin-engined Marine Corps 
HR2S-1 (Sikorsky S-56), shown here landing aboard the carrier Valley Forge. Sikorsky HRS and HSS heli- 
copters, seagoing veterans on a variety of Navy and Marine Corps missions, also flew from the carrier during 


recent fleet maneuvers off Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


' 
| 


MISSILE MOVER— Army tests have demonstrated 
the ability of the big H-37 (S-56 type) to transport 
missiles, launchers, and support equipment as well as 
vehicles and other cargo. Here it unloads an Honest 
John missile. The H-37 normally carries 26 combat 
troops or about 3 tons of cargo. 


FOR EMERGENCIES — Chance Vought Aircraft will 
use this Sikorsky S-58 for supporting the company’s 
flight program, and for search, rescue, and salvage 
duties. The S-58 will also be available in the Dallas 


area for disaster relief and other public services, and 
will transport high priority passengers and cargo. 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











The books listed below have been received recently by the GazETTE for review. More detailed reviews of many of these 
books will appear in subsequent issues. These books may be purchased at the GAzETTE BooKsHOP now. Association members 
who are interested in reviewing books should notify the Editor and Publisher. 


A CIVIL WAR ARTIST AT THE 
FRONT — William Forrest Dawson. 
Oxford University Press, NY. $6.50 
This volume, based upon the etchings 
of ‘Edwin Forbes, one of the foremost 
illustrators of the Civil War period, de- 
picts the Civil War as the enlisted man 
of the Union Army experienced it. 
Forbes was a combat artist for Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and it is 
upon these portrayals of the hardships 
of the foot soldier that his laurels rest. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: East-Central 
Europe Under the Communists — 
Vratislav Busek & Nicholas Spulber, 
Editors. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. 

$10.00 


This is another volume in the series 
planned by the Mid-European Studies 
Center, a unit of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee. Prepared by a team of scholars, 
each an expert in his own field, this 
book may be considered the definitive 
work of its kind on Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. It is comprised of 19 chapters 
covering various aspects of the coun- 
try’s history, politics, culture and econ- 
omy, and an appendix of particular 
value to the expert or specialist. 


LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA — 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. $3.50 

The author, a young Paris publisher, 
is a French reserve officer who was 
drafted for active service in North 
Africa. Here he recounts the daily life 
of guerrilla warfare as he experienced 
it in the mountains south of Algiers, a 
drama in which the whole of France — 
its army, its youth, its resources—is now 
engaged. 


THE FLAG BOOK —Preben Kannik. 
M. Barrows & Co., New York. $3.50 

Profusely illustrated in color, this vol- 
ume presents over 800 official, present- 
day flags; some 80 national coats of 
arms; flags of all 48 states and US terri- 
tories abroad; a small but excellent 
selection of flags of historical interest. 
A glossary of flag terms and an index 
complete the book. 
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HURRAH! THE FLAG — Philip 
Mackie. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York. $3.75 


Philip Mackie was a prisoner of the 
Germans in Italy for only four days. 
Together with Pvt Larkin he jumped 
from a train, escaped into the Italian 


hills and began the journey south to- 


ward the British lines. The story of that 
journey is told here, a story that is 
funny, affectionate and sophisticated. 


LUNCH WITH A STRANGER — 
David E. Walker. W. W. Norton & Co., 


New York. $3.75 


This is an account of the author’s 7 
years as a secret agent. It started in 
August, 1938, when a man he did not 
know invited him to his club in Pall 
Mall. It ended in Berlin in 1945. His 
duties took him to Switzerland, Bucha- 
rest, Sophia, Athens, Belgrade and Lis- 
bon. During this time his “cover” was 
that he was a foreign correspondent — 
which he actually is. 


EIGHT HOURS BEFORE RICH- 
MOND — Virgil Carrington Jones. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $3.50 


Here is the first full account of one 
of the most unusual operations of the 
Civil War—a daring raid on Richmond 
that began with every chance for success 
and ended in disaster, leaving in its 
wake a controversy that raged for over 
30 years. The raid was to effect the re- 
lease of thousands of Union prisoners 
in Libby Prison and on Belle Isle. 


THE BRIDGE AT REMAGEN — 
Ken Hechler. Ballentine Books, New 
York. Paperbound 50c; hardbound, 
$4.50 

This is the detailed, surprising ac- 
count of how a brilliant piece of mili- 
tary daring, human courage and almost 
incredible luck profoundly changed the 
course of the war. The author who was 
assigned to record the event as it hap- 
pened, gives the hour by hour story of 
that confused and momentous day. 
BGen S. L. A. Marshall wrote the fore- 
word. 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER — 
Paul Murray Kendall. W .W. Norton & 
Co., New York. $5.95 

Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, was 
perhaps the most colorful figure of the 
England of the Wars of the Roses. He 
it was who deposed Henry VI and ele- 
vated Edward IV—and who later re- 
versed the process. He conspired with 
Philip the Good of Burgundy against 
Louis XI of France, and with Louis XI 
against Philip’s son Charles the Rash. 
He lived in more than regal splendor 
and often exercised more than regal 
power. 


FIRST BLOOD: The Story of Fort 
Sumter — W. A. Swanberg. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $5.95 


This is the story of one of the extraor- 
dinary episodes in American military 
history, a half year of mounting tension 
that broke into actual war with the 
surrender of Fort Sumter. At the center 
of the narrative stands Sumter’s de- 
fender, Maj Robert Anderson, a man 
trained for war who fought against it 
and yet was fated to start it; a South- 
erner who did his duty as a Union off- 
cer while Buchanan’s administration 
withheld any real support. 


INTO THE SILK —Jan Mackersey. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York. $3.59 

Since the first man jumped from a 
damaged plane and saved his life with a 
parachute, some 80,000 others have fol- 
lowed suit. Here is the story of the 
Caterpillar Club, the story of the men 
who have jumped for their lives from 
aircraft. 


THE SUMMER SOLDIERS — David 
Mark. Doubleday & Co., New York. $3.95 

Set in Belgium in the days immedi- 
ately following WWII, this novel con- 
cerns one man’s fervent efforts to bring 
dignity back into the lives of civilians 
and troops who for years have known 
only the ruthlessness of war. 
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THE BEST OF TASTE, The Finest 
Food of 15 Nations—£dited by SAC- 
LANT-NATO Cookbook Committee. 
US Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 
$4.00 


This practical and novel book was 
compiled by the wives of the officers 
attached to the HQ of Allied Command 
Atlantic, Norfolk. It includes not only 
the favorite dishes of the 15 NATO 
nations, but also some of the culinary 
masterpieces of those countries as well 
as easy instructions on how to prepare 
them. A section is devoted to the na- 
tional beverages and the drinking cus- 
toms of the NATO nations. Also there 
are menu suggestions for the luncheons 
and for formal and informal dinners. 


LIFELINE IN THE SKY, The 
Story of the US Military Air Trans- 
port Service — Clayton Knight. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., New York. $6.00 

The dramatic, authoritative, com- 
prehensive story of “the largest airline 
in the world” — the US Military Air 
Transport Service— known wherever 
planes are flown as MATS. The facts 
are all here, colored and. highlighted 
by personal glimpses of the men who 
fly the planes and exciting accounts of 
their daring adventures in war and 
peace. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD — Colin 


Hodgkinson. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York $3.95 

Injured in a training accident while 
seeking his wings in the Fleet Air Arm, 
the author had to have both legs ampu- 
tated. Nevertheless, he gained his wings, 
transferred to the RAF, learned to fly 
Spitfires and flew over 100 combat mis- 
sions. This is his story. 


TWILIGHT OF THE SEA GODS— 
T. V. Tuleja. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York. $3.95 

This is a sea chronicle of the German 
Navy during WWII. It is a narrative 


picture of naval men, the sea battles | 


they fought, their victories and defeats. 
The author is a Lieutenant Commander 
in the US Naval Reserve. 


HOW TO PLAY CHECKERS—/red 
Reinfeld. Barnes & Noble, New York. 
$1.25 


This paper-bound volume is designed 
to enable the novice to play like an 
expert and to derive greater satisfaction 
and enjoyment from this keener appre- 
ciation of the game. It is a comprehen- 
sive guide to fundamentals, strategy and 
fine points. The book contains 2 appen- 
dices: The Standard Laws of Checkers 
and Variants of Checkers. 
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PATRICK HENRY—Robert Douthat 
Meade. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. $7.50 

Subtitled, “Patriot in the Making,” 
this volume traces the first 30 years of 
the life of Patrick Henry. The author 
used original sources, and has uncov- 
ered colorful details concerning Patrick 
Henry’s background, temperament and 
beliefs. 


PATTON AND HIS PISTOLS— 
Milton F,. Perry & Barbara W. Parke. 
The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
$4.85 
One of America’s most famous and 
controversial generals is depicted 
through his attitude toward his famous 
hand guns and uniforms. Four pistols 
are featured in the book, because four 
pistols were featured in his life. 


U. 8. COAST GUARD IN WORLD 
WAR II—Malcolm F. Willoughby. 
U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

$6.00 


This history of the Coast Guard in 
WWII tells for the first time the heroic 
and vital part which that Service played 
in bringing about ultimate victory for 
the United States and its Allies. It is a 
story replete with incidents of devotion 
beyond the call of duty, of thrilling 
rescues, of adventurous missions, of 
heroic action in combat. 


ROCKETS, MISSILES, & SPACE 
TRAVEL—Willy Ley. Viking Press, 
New York. $6.75 

The definitive source book in its field 
has already had 11 printings, and two 
complete revisions, since it was first pub- 
lished in 1944. Now it has again been 
brought up to date, with much newly 
released information, and more and 
more accomplished facts replacing ear- 
lier prophecies and theories. 


GHOST SHIP OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY—£dward Boykin. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. $4.95 


Here is the story of the greatest sea 
raider of them all, Raphael Semmes, 
and of his ship, the Alabama. Although 
his native state, Maryland, remained in 
the Union, Semmes gave up his US 
Navy commission, and joined the Con- 
federacy. His raiding activities make 
fascinating reading. 


THE JAPANESE THRUST INTO 
SIBERIA, 1918—James William Mor- 
ley. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $6.00 


One of a series of studies by the Rus- 
sian Institute of Columbia University, 
this volume. attempts to answer fully 
and fairly the question: What led Japan 
to intervene in Siberia in the summer 
of 1918? 











uniform individually tailoret 
to your exact measurements... 0 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 


approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 


Marine officers for three generations. 


Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 


filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP e@ 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 


OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 








MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va, 
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VETO AN) 
in REVIEW 


Lin Yutang has called this area the Balkans of Asia. After 280 








years of political and military strife, is Vietnam coming of age? 
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President Ngo Dinh Diem and staff at Camau 


By Col Victor J. Croizat 


Photos supplied by the author 
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In August of 1945 Japan lay de- 
feated with her dreams of empire 
shattered like her cities. Yet in the 
ashes of this failure, one ember re- 
mained. The propaganda theme of 
Japan’s attempted conquest—Asia 
for the Asiatics—lived on. ‘Today 
there are few areas left on that great 
continent where the white man still 
has a voice; and even that will not 
be heard for long. 

After the collapse of Japan, the 
states of Asia came under the threat 
of the most vicious imperialism of 
all—communism, Some have suc- 
cumbed, others still resist, and many 
have adopted varying degrees of neu- 
tralism. The struggie continues. 

In his State of the Union Message 
of January 1957, President Eisen- 
hower in speaking of Asiatic coun- 
tries warned that, “Should they lose 
their freedom and be dominated by 
an aggressor, the world-wide effects 
would imperil the security of the 
free world.” To ensure that they do 
not lose their freedom, the United 
States has granted to these countries 
70 per cent of all the military and 
economic aid. This in fiscal year 
1957, amounted to two billion dol- 
lars. For South Vietnam the assist- 
ance received provided for 65 per 


cent of the national budget. 

In 1955 few people gave South 
Vietnam much chance for survival. 
The new premier, Ngo Dinh Diem 
was little known even in his own 
country. A pessimistic writer ob- 
served in somber tones, “What hope 
is there of avoiding anarchy and a 
night of the long knives? No need 
for the Viet Minh to move south, 
they are already there...” 

Yet this amazing country of South 
Vietnam remained free and displays 
today a stability which has quite 
frankly surprised even its good 
friends. This success of American 
foreign policy is particularly signifi- 
cant because it is indicative of our 
intentions toward an Asia where 
communism and neutralism have al- 
ready claimed the allegiance of so 
many countries. 

South Vietnam in 1957 is the prod- 
uct of a long and complicated his- 
tory. The name Indochina, given to 
the whole area of which Vietnam 
now is a part, quite correctly in- 
dicates that here is the meeting place 
of two great cultures—the Indian 
and the Chinese. 

Lin Yutang has called this corner 
the Balkans of Asia. Although Indo- 
china, a useful if no longer politi- 
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cally accurate name, is about one 
thousand miles long, its thirty one 
million people are largely crowded 
into two delta areas; that of the Red 
River in the north and that of the 
Mekong River in the south. In these 
areas, which give to Indochina its 
characteristic figure eight shape, 
there are Vietnamese (the most nu- 
merous), Khmers or Cambodians 
Thais, Mois, Meos, Chams, Chinese 
and a few Europeans. Truly the Bal- 
kans of Asia. 

At the turn of the century, France 
had completed the conquest of Indo- 
china. The very name Indochina 
was a French creation given to the 
colonies and protectorates of Laos 
and Cochinchina, Annam, Tonkin 
and Cambodia and to the leased ter- 
ritory of Kwangchouwan. The effect 
of French domination in Vietnam 
cannot be properly evaluated with- 
out recalling that Vietnam, unlike 
most other colonial areas, already 
possessed a well developed admin- 
istrative organization, a long history, 
and a well established Sinic culture, 
at the time of the French conquest. 
The great tragedy of Franco-Viet- 
namese relations lies in the fact that 
France failed to realize that Vietnam 
was a national entity. The imposi- 
tion of French administrative law 
upon a completely alien and deeply 
ingrained culture could thus only 
serve to increase the confusion and 
animosity between the colonial vas- 
sal and his white master. 

The weakness of the French sys- 
tem did not escape the French them- 
selves; certainly the most competent 
to judge the merit of their own ef- 
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forts. “Let us put an end to such 
a situation,” Raymond Poincare said 
in June 1930, “which if continued 
will bring us serious trouble. Let us 
give to all the Far East an impres- 
sion of our authority, but let it be 
above all marked by French justice 
and French humanity.” 

Admiral Castex, a well known 
French authority on military strat- 
egy, critically reviewed the status of 
the French colonial empire in 1929 
and concluded, among other things, 
that Indochina should have its free- 
dom because militarily it was in- 
defensible. Prophetic words indeed. 

In 1924 communism began to at- 
tract attention. Eventually com- 
munism and nationalism were to be- 
come confused into one general 
movement. This gave to the post 
WwW II struggle in Indochina a par- 
ticular political complexion shared 
by no other colonial revolt. 

For Indochina, WW II actually 
began with the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict of 1937. With each Japanese ad- 
vance into China the strategic im- 
portance of French controlled routes 
into unoccupied China grew. When 
Shanghai and Nanking fell, the bulk 
of China’s war requirements moved 
through Canton. The Japanese sei- 
zure of this port, three weeks before 
Munich, sharply increased the im- 
portance of the Yunnan-Indochina 
railroad. For the Japanese, the ter- 
mination of the flow of supplies to 
China continued to be a major ob- 
jective; but, now having sealed off 
the ports of China, Japan came up 
against a European power, France. 
With the outbreak of the war in Eu- 


increasingly centered on her home 
problems. Indochina was left pretty 
much on her own resources to meet 
Japan’s offensive. 

Whatever caution the Japanese 
may have used in their early deal- 
ings with France was cast aside at 
the news of the French capitulation 
in June 1940. Here was an opportu- 
nity that the Japanese could not 
overlook. Their demands grew with 
each passing month and by Septem- 


ber of 1940 the Japanese had been - 


“granted permission” to: land 
troops in Haiphong to police the 
port; establish three airbases in Ton- 
kin; and bring in 6,000 troops to 
garrison these bases. 

The door was now open. 


The outlook for the forty thou- 
sand Frenchmen in Indochina in 
1940 was not bright. They faced 
not only an aggressive Japan but also 
an indigenous population in whom 
they could put little trust. The 
Japanese left nominal control of In- 
dochina with the French but en- 
couraged and supporte.l certain na- 
tionalistic movements that were not 
inimical to Japanese long range 
plans. At the same time China be- 
came a haven for certain Vietnamese 
nationalist groups. Thus it was that 
Japan and China, although bitter 
enemies, were engaged in similar 
pursuits. They both supported Viet- 
namese nationalist movements in the 
hope of eliminating French domina- 
tion over Indochina and establish- 
ing a native government sympathetic 
to their own. 

In March 1941 Vietnamese revo- 
lutionaries moved into south 
China and there, communist and 
other groups joined to form the 
Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi 
—the Vietnam Independence League. 
The object of the Viet Minh, as the 
League was popularly called, was to 
fight Vichy and Japan on the side of 
the Allies. Ho Chi Minh emerged as 
its leader after more than a decade 
of political obscurity. 


The Chinese, for their part, found — 


the Viet Minh less manageable than 
desirable and distrusted its left wing 
leadership. They therefore spon- 
sored the creation of the Vietnam 
Revolutionary League, an organiza- 
tion intended to merge the several 
nationalist groups and revolution- 
ary elements into a more docile 
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coalition. The Viet Minh as mem- 
bers of this League received a Chi- 
nese government subsidy, military 
training, and arms for its members. 
Meanwhile, as the facade of Japa- 
nese invincibility began to crumble 
under the American advances in the 
Pacific, anti-Japanese activity in In- 
dochina increased. 

The Japanese could not tolerate 
such opposition and on 9 March 
1945 they deposed the F rench and as- 
sumed full administrative control of 
Indochina. On 11 March, Bao Dai, 
with the support of the Japanese, 
proclaimed the independence of a 
Vietnam consisting only of Tonkin 
and Annam. On 13 March, the 
King of Cambodia proclaimed his 
independence of France and on 20 
April the King of Laos followed suit. 

Cambodia and Laos did in fact en- 
joy a considerable degree of auto- 
nomy; but there were too many Japa- 
nese troops in Vietnam for Bao Dai 
to have comparable freedom. In ad- 
dition, the exclusion of Cochinchina 
from Vietnam and the retention of 
direct control over that region by the 
Japanese seriously weakened the 
power of the Vietnamese Emperor. 
Many Vietnamese nationalists were 
opposed to the Japanese as well as 
to the French and refused to support 


the Japanese inspired Bao Dai re- 
gime. 

The defeat of Japan threw Viet- 
nam into political chaos. The Viet 
Minh who had, during the war, ex- 
tended their influence into north 
Vietnam and supported certain Al- 
lied interests, had by the end of the 
war become a broad nationalist 
movement enjoying considerable 
popular support. They were thus 
the only group capable of establish- 
ing a government. On 2 September 
1945, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, inspired by the American 
document, was signed and the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam was 
proclaimed. Bao Dai had abdicated 
a few days before, on 25 August. 

With Japan defeated, France was 
ready to return and claim her col- 
onies. The problem for the French 
was most difficult. They were seek- 
ing to regain control over an area 
where they had lost much prestige 
and all authority, and where, to com- 
pound the problem, the Allies had 
sent British and Chinese troops to 
receive the surrender of the Japanese 
forces. 

The British, whose only mission 
was the maintenance of order, 
turned over Cochinchina to the 
French in March 1946. In the north, 





the Chinese forces were in no hurry 
to leave. Eventually, after prolonged 
negotiations, the French purchased 
the Chinese departure by a number 
of concessions. These included the 
renunciation of all French territorial 
claims in China, agreements concern- 
ing the use of the Haiphong-Kun- 
ming railroad, and a recognition of 
certain privileges due to Chinese 
residents of Indochina. 

The resolution of the differences 
between France and China still left 
pending the vital issue of the status 
of the existing Vietnamese govern- 
ment. This last had been faced with 
many problems, the most acute being 
a serious famine in the north. The 
French on their side had never 
ceased to maintain close relations 
with the Ho Chi Minh government 
in hope of reaching some agreement. 
Finally, on 6 March 1946 the French 
recognized the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam as a “free state” within 
the “Indochinese Federation and 
French Union.” 

Thus by the end of the summer of 
1946 the French had once again at- 
tained nominal control over all of 
Indochina; but the events of the pre- 
ceding years could not be erased so 
easily. 

Within the Vietnamese govern- 
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ment there were a number of fac- 
tions struggling for power. The 
French soon found that what they 
meant by a “free” state and the 
“French Union” was not the point of 
view held by the Vietnamese. Armed 
clashes occurred and by the end of 
the year there was open fighting in 
the north. 

In spite of early military successes, 
the French understood that victory 
would not be won in the field but 
only at the conference table. Un- 
fortunately the mutual distrust and 
misunderstanding could never lead 
to any accord. Finally the French 
decided to use Bao Dai to checkmate 
Ho Chi Minh. 

Bao Dai was unwilling to assume 
the role without some form of pop- 
ular support, and to gain this he 
realized that he must return to Viet- 
nam with some tangible evidence of 
French good faith. The negotiations 
between the French and Bao Dai 
were prolonged. On 20 May 1948 the 
Provisional Central Government of 
Vietnam was established with Bao 
Dai’s approval but without his pres- 
ence. It wasn’t until the French 
agreed to the unification of Cochin- 
china with the rest of Vietnam that 
Bao Dai decided he could personally 
return to power. On 14 June 1949, 
in ceremonies at Saigon, Bao Dai 
proclaimed himself Chief of State 
and retained the title of emperor. 

In 1949 one quarter of the French 
Army was in Indochina. These 
forces had to be regular troops. The 
people of France were widely 
divided on the trend of events in 
Indochina and the Paris government 
could not risk committing conscripts 
to what many considered an adven- 
turous undertaking in Vietnam. 
France was in fact at this time sub- 
jected to conflicting pressures which 
made its task in the Far East virtu- 
ally impossible. 

The Russian threat in Europe in 
1949 was very real and the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization was not 
yet born. France had need for forces 
at home. 

The Indochinese communist party 
had been dissolved in November of 
1945 to placate the Chinese Na- 
tionalists whose support was desired; 
but the Red tie remained, although 
obscured. The Viet Minh had well 
understood that the taint of the com- 
munist party had been inimical to 
their position as a nationalist move- 
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ment, but when China went com- 
munist, the strength to be derived 
from that fortuitous event could not 
be ignored. 

Then .. 
tacked. 

The war in Korea was to have 
wide repercussions in Indochina. 
The United States, actively engaged 
in fighting communism in Asia, 
could henceforth look upon France’s 
efforts in Indochina with a more 
sympathetic eye. The French, suf- 
fering ever increasing difficulties in 
meeting their military commitments, 
could now obtain military assistance 
from the United States. This began 
to arrive in Indochina in October of 
1951. 

United States assistance to France 
in Indochina can be explained on 
two counts. First, with the birth of 
NATO, France became of major im- 
portance in the strength being as- 
sembled to counter Russian imper- 
ialism. Western Germany had no 
troops and France represented mili- 
tary man power on the continent as 
well as providing the staging areas 
and the lines of communication for 
Allied Armies in the event of war. 
The second point is the fact that the 
Viet Minh were communist inspired 
and communist supported. Regard- 
less of the adherence of certain 
purely nationalist elements to the 
Viet Minh cause, the Red cast of 
their political affiliations was too ob- 
vious to ignore. 

In all the confusion of political 
and military operations in Indo- 
china, there is one fact which would 


. The North Koreans at- 


people wanted to be free. 
French faced a guerrilla war in 
Indochina and such wars can never 
be won without the support of the 
people; a support the people were 
not ready to give. 

When presidential candidate Eisen- 
hower proclaimed peace in Korea as 


a campaign promise, Mendes-France ~ 


echoed these sentiments in Paris as 
regards Indochina. A troubled peace 
came to Indochina in July 1954 with 
the Geneva Conference, and Viet- 
nam became divided once again as it 
had been 280 years before. 

One of the provisions of the Ge- 
neva Conference stated that elec- 
tions would be held in July 1956 to 
determine the political complexion 
of Vietnam; and until that time the 
country would be temporarily 
divided at the seventeenth parallel. 
Meanwhile, Bao Dai, from _ his 
French villa, appointed Ngo Dinh 
Diem as premier—the man who for 
many years had stood for indepen- 
dence. 

In July 1954 the French position 
in Indochina was contradictory. On 
one hand they were improving mili- 
tary bases, indicating that at the very 
least some French military would re- 
main. On the other hand they freely 
predicted that when the elections 
would be held in 1956 the country 
would all go to the communists; a 
situation which would then presum- 
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not be denied .. . the Vietnamese did ~ 
not want a return to French contro] — 
and the Viet Minh gained strength — 
not only because of Chinese com. | 
munist help but also because the — 
The 
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ably exclude the French completely 
and certainly any of their military 
forces. 

For the Americans, the Geneva 
Conference meant the end of the 
war—hence the end of any need for 
military support of the French by 
the United States. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, the Chief of the United 
States Military Assistance and Ad- 
visory Group promptly stopped all 
deliveries of military supplies to the 
French. All American military 
equipment in Indochina, which the 
United States had provided for 
operations in that country, became 
once again American property. The 
French could use it there but they 
could not remove it. 

The Chief of Staff of the Viet- 
namese Armed Forces (numbering 
some 210,000 men) was Nguyen Van 
Hinh. Hinh was a French educated 
officer of considerable charm and 
professional competence. At the time 
when men of his caliber were urgent- 
ly required, Hinh decided to chal- 
lenge Diem for control of the gov- 
ernment. Hinh lost and was forced 
into exile, and the army lost a man 
who could have been most valuable 
in the work of reorganization and 
modernization which was to be un- 
dertaken with United States help. 

The status of the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces was particularly com- 
plex. The stability and effectiveness 
of the government rested in a large 
part on the support it could obtain 
from the Army. This army, although 
large, was broken up into units no 
larger than battalions. The French 
commanded many units and held 
many of the key staff jobs. The 
really competent Vietnamese officers 
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were French trained and hence, in 
Diem’s eyes, suspected of pro-French 
sympathies. Diem, busy getting the 
French out of his army, worried 
about the loyalty of his senior offic- 
ers, and yet these were the only peo- 
ple he had, capable of making the at- 
tempt to direct such a large organiza- 
tion. 

The national army was not the 
only armed force in the country. 
There were some thirty to forty 
thousand other troops in the private 
armies of the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao religious sects, and the Binh 
Xuyen who were the. political power 
of the Saigon-Cholon area. These 
troops were generally loyal to a het- 
erogeneous assortment of individuals 
whose only common bond was a re- 
luctance to lose any personal author- 
ity or prestige. 

Cao Daism, a mixture of Budd- 
hism, naturalism, and spiritualism 
conceived in 1926, provides the 
spiritual guidance for over one mil- 
lion adherents. Its patron saints in- 
clude Sun Yat Sen and Victor Hugo. 
It developed into a complete reli- 
gious system with a pope and an or- 
derly hierarchy of many lesser ec- 
clesiatic ranks, an administrative sys- 
tem which also facilitated the exten- 
sion of temporal influence. The Cao 
Dai leaders, with their army of 
15,000 men, ruled an appreciable 
domain centered at Tayninh, their 
“Vatican City” 60 miles north of Sai- 
gon. 

The Hoa Hao are a more recent 
sect, born of a revelation which came 
to Huynh Phu So on the stormy 
night of the seventh day of the fifth 
month of the year KyMao (1939). 
This sect, in complete contrast to 


the showiness and complexity of the 
Cao Dai, is characterized by simplic- 
ity. There are no Hoa Hao priests, 
no temples and no involved rituals. 
Unfortunately the spiritual attrac- 
tion of the founder of the cult was 
perverted by individuals seeking 
more earthly goals and soon the Hoa 
Hao, like the Cao Dai, were govern- 
ing a private domain. 

The pattern of the two sects in 
their shifting alliances and in their 
resistance to central governmental 
authority are identical. In a sense 
these were feudal organizations, 
strengthened by spiritual force but 
weakened by internal discord and 
personal animosities. 

It was obvious that the impover- 
ished state of South Vietnam could 
never support an army approaching 
a quarter of a million men. Late in 
1954 the United States agreed to help 
support an army of 90,000 men. Fur- 
ther study revealed that this was in- 
adequate and the strength was in- 
creased first to 100,000 and eventual- 
ly to 150,000 men. 

The government was faced with 
the perplexing problem of demobil- 
izing a large part of its army at the 
same time that the only apparent 
solution to the sect forces situation 
was to offer them the opportunity to 
integrate themselves into the nation- 
al army. The chief of the general 
staff Gen Le Van Ty faced this con- 
tradiction with much reserve. “I 
have been asked,” said he, “to de- 
mobilize my army and I must send 
home my loyal troops to make room 
for these sect units whose loyalty is 
at best questionable.” 

In March 1955 the Binh Xuyen, 
unable to tolerate the increasing re- 
strictions that Diem had imposed, 
fired a few defiant mortar shells into 
the city of Saigon. The French cau- 
tioned Diem that any precipitate 
action would lead to civil war. Diem 
reasoned that he could not retain his 
position and give in to the Binh 
Xuyen threat; nor did he believe, as 
the French insisted, that to drive the 
Binh Xuyen out of the city meant 
civil war. Diem ordered the army 
into action. There followed a period 
of bloody and destructive fighting in 
Saigon and Cholon which ended 
with the Binh Xuyen fleeing into the 
swamps, south of the city, where they 
were eventually destroyed or cap- 
tured. 

This victory had a number of sig- 
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nificant results. The army discovered 
that it could fight without French 
supervision; and looked upon itself 
with a new pride. Diem, heartened 
by the success of his troops saw new 
strength in their loyalty. The Sect 
leaders, wavering between dissidence 
or submission, decided to rally on the 
government side. The French wit- 
nessed in Diem’s action the confirma- 
tion of their suspicions; that Diem 
was not manageable. Bao Dai, from 
his Riviera retreat, realized that 
Diem was just one shade removed 
from the status of a chief of state. He 
sent Gen Vy, the inspector general 
of the Vietnamese armed forces, to 
Diem with orders to turn over the 
army to Vy. Diem refused to accept 
the imperial order and arrested Vy. 

Finally, the Americans, observing 
this rapid sequence of events, dis- 
covered in Ngo Dinh Diem a deter- 
mination and decisiveness which was 
refreshing in what had heretofore 
been an atmosphere of confusion, 
vacillation and defeatism. They de- 
cided to give Diem their full sup- 
port. 

This problem of possible commu- 
nist aggression was very real. The 
north had ended the war with the 
victory at Dien Bien Phu and had a 
battle tried army. The north was 
confident that they would win the 
elections in 1956 and that Vietnam 
would be reunited under their con- 
trol. Diem, for his part, maintained 
that the Geneva Agreements were 
binding only for France and North 
Vietnam. South Vietnam, said he, 
had not been a signatory to any such 
agreements. It became obvious that 
Diem had no intention of endorsing 
any elections and it was feared that 
the communists might well be 
tempted to come and take what they 
assumed would be theirs by electoral 
results. 

The Americans were willing to 
organize and train the Army, to im- 
prove its readiness for a_ possible 
battle test with the communists; but 
the army was engaged in putting 
down internal disturbances and just 
wasn’t available. Diem was even ac- 
cused of ignoring the communist 
menace in efforts to tighten his per- 
sonal grip on the country. But it 
was obvious that no government 
could function without internal or- 
der and Diem’s priority of tasks was 
completely realistic. Ultimately he 
asked the United States to contribute 
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funds toward the organization of a 
civil guard whose function would be 
the maintenance of internal order. 
This would free the regular army for 
national defense missions. The nec- 
essary funds for the civil guard and 
a village militia were obtained and 
by the end of 1955 the Army was 
taking on a new look. 

As France progressively withdrew 
her forces and liquidated her assets, 
the United States was faced with in- 
creasing responsibilities. There ap- 
peared to be a lack of everything. 
The French systems of government 
had left few positions in the hands 
of Vietnamese. Thus when _ the 
French left, there was a very serious 
shortage of people with any adminis- 
trative experience. To this there was 
added the pitiful economic situation 
and a future which for some time 
was somber. There were bright mo- 





ments, however, which would give 
South Vietnam heart. 

Already the struggles of Ngo Dinh 
Diem to create a new state in the 
face of internal discords did not go 
unheeded in the community of free 
Asian nations. On 8 September 1954, 
when many issues vital to the future 
of Vietnam were still pending, a 
protocol to the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty was signed in 
Manila. This provided that Articles 
III and IV of the Treaty would apply 
to South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia; which meant that South Viet- 
nam would join in economic devel- 
opment programs and would have 
the support of the SEATO powers in 
the event of communist aggression. 

On 26 October 1955 the people of 
free Vietnam gave Diem their over- 
whelming vote of confidence. In the 
elections on that date the Republic 
was born, Premier Diem became 
President Diem, and the little nomi- 
nal power of Bao Dai disappeared. 









On 5 March 1956, four hundred can 
didates presented themselves for the 
123 seats of the National Assembly, 
The constitution which they drafted 
was adopted in October of that year, 
The recently approved constitu-’ 
tion of South Vietnam gives wider™ 
powers to the Chief Executive. In 
addition to these, President Diem 
has felt that the disturbed situation 
required certain temporary measures 
to strengthen his position. He pru- 
dently holds the reigns of the armed 
forces in his own hands. The civil - 
guard, normally falling under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of the 
Interior, is under his direction. He 
appoints all the commanders of mili- 
tary units down to the regiments. 
He controls the press and the radio. 
He claims that the political con- 
sciousness of the Vietnamese in the 
south needs awakening, and he is 
doing this with the National Revolu- 
tionary Party which he controls. He 
views the large numbers of aggres- 
sive and industrious northern refu- 
gees with certain mistrust, fearing 
that their ties with the northern 
homelands may infect them with the 
communist disease. He recognizes 
that much of the wealth is in the I 
hands of the Chinese and he is trying 
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to assimilate them; a task that is not I 
without opposition. : 
There is dissatisfaction in South , 
Vietnam. It would be strange indeed ; 
if it were otherwise. Diem, by being , 
everywhere and by making all the ‘ 
decisions, has become indispensable. *, 
An attempted assassination such as c 
that of 22 February 1957 would, if ti 
successful, throw everything into ti 
confusion. Without Diem there are a 
no decisions and a possible successor a 
is not yet in sight. n 
Yet, even with all the weaknesses si 
that the present regime reveals, it is : 
apparent that the indefatigable z 
Diem has been the strong man who 
has brought stability to the country. k 
He has made his way through two : 
and one-half years of chaos and con- m 
fusion and has set his country on the f 


road to real independence. He is a r 
staunch adherent to the anti-com- a 
munist bloc and views the neutral- n 
ism of Cambodia and the Laotian b 
efforts at coexistence with their com- v 
munist neighbors as signs of weak- 
ness and a source of danger to the 
free world. He is one of America’s 
strongest friends and in Asia such . 
friends are not easily found. US g@ MC 
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US MARINE CORPS OPERATIONS 
IN KOREA 1950-1953. VOLUME 
Ill, THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR 
CAMPAIGN — Lynn Montross and 
Capt Nicholas A. Canzona, USMC. 
432 pages, illustrated; Historical 
Branch G-3, Headquarters, US Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. $2.75 
Pessimists became optimists overnight 

as the once nearly victorious North Ko- 

rean Peoples Army retreated northward 
to escape the encirclement and annihila- 
tion which threatened following the 
seizure of Seoul by the X Corps and 
the furious northward drive of the Eighth 

Army bursting out of the Pusan Perime- 

ter. A near cessation of hostilities was 

now clearly in sight. Wives and sweet- 
hearts at home quickly caught the spirit 
and “home for Christmas” became the 

watchword. Early in October, 1950, 

General MacArthur gave the order for 

a general advance across the 38th Paral- 

lel in pursuit. 

As part of the X Corps the Ist Mar 
Div was ordered to conduct an amphibi- 
ous landing on Korea’s east coast to 
secure the excellent harbor facilities 
and airfield at Wonsan and prepare for 
further operations ashore. Although the 
Marines moved quickly to mount this 


new assault, South Korean and US Army 


units racing northward along the east 
coast reached Wonsan first. It was cer- 
tainly in keeping with the spirit of the 
times when Bob Hope, who had already 
arrived by air, poked good natured fun 
at the chagrinned Marines as_ they 
moved quietly ashore in what is pro- 
saically referred to as an administrative 
landing. It began to look as though 
they might never again catch up to the 
war in Korea. 

This, roughly, was the situation in 
Korea during October as revealed in the 
opening chapters of The Chosin Reser- 
voir Campaign. What follows is an 
action-packed account of how the Ma- 
rines did again meet the enemy in Korea 
and of the violent actions along the 48- 
mile stretch of rugged mountain road 
between Majon-dong and Yudam-ni 
Which culminated in the now famous 
“attack to the south” and the redeploy- 
ment by sea from Hungnam. 

Students of military history will be 
glad that the authors have reported 
faithfully and documented well the cir- 
cumstances and decisions which resulted 
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in the disposition of the United Nations 
troops in a manner which, at least 
viewed in retrospect, openly courted 
disaster. It was fortunate for the Ma- 
rines that their Commanding General, 
MajGen O. P. Smith left the matter of 
Chinese Communist intentions to Mao 
Tse-tung while he stubbornly made 
preparations based on the enemy’s capa- 
bility of all out intervention. They will 
appreciate also the short but interesting 
chapter which introduces the new en- 
emy, the Chinese Communist Forces, 
giving insight into the Chinese peasant 
as a soldier and the strategy and tactics 
which he employed. 

Volume III is recommended for the 
casual reader of military history with 
considerably more confidence than 
either of its 2 predecessors in this series. 
This has nothing to do with either his- 
torical accuracy or clarity of presenta- 
tion. It is simply that The Chosin 
Reservoir Campaign as developed by 
these 2 experienced authors is so full of 
suspense and drama that the reader 
quickly becomes a fascinated participant 
in this inspiring military epic. 

Mr. Montross is an experienced and 
respected author and student of mili- 
tary history. Capt Canzona’s contribu- 
tion to this successful writing team is 
enhanced by his own personal participa- 
tion in the reservoir campaign. 

Reviewed by LtCol W. S. Bartley 


Ep: A Marine historian, LtCol Bartley 
was a participant in the operations de- 
scribed in this volume. 


The Union Navy... 


CALEB PETTENGILL, USN — George 
Fielding Eliot. 320 pages, Messner 
Co, N. Y. $3.95 
This lusty and exciting sea yarn by 

George Fielding Eliot brings vividly to 

life the trials of the Navy in the Tide- 

water area. To anyone who has ever 
crossed the Potomac in a small boat, 
this sea story will place him arm in arm 
with Caleb Pettengill and his problems 
on the river and in the bay area. 
Recently in Quantico, Virginia, dur- 
ing some excavations, a still dangerous 

414” Hotchkiss projectile was uncov- 

ered. This shell, probably fired from a 

Navy gun, was loaded with black pow- 

der and was still capable of causing 
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casualties until it was disarmed by the 
local experts. 

It now remains on display at the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools Museum. , By chance, 
the discovery of this shell goes hand in 





hand with the problems of the Valiant, 
possibly near the shores of Quantico, 
and we can well imagine it may have 
been fired by Mr. Pettengill himself. 

The exactness of description mastered 
by Mr. Eliot in following Capt Petten- 
gill from the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
to Ft. Sumter, to the Washington Navy 
Yard, and to patrols off the Carolinas 
coast carries the reader through that 
phase of the Civil War to the point of 
breathing the atmosphere of the river 
and bay. 

Capt Pettengill is very much a sea- 
going man and as such becomes en- 
twined with the lives of 3 women, each 
dedicated to a cause. This enlivens life 
for Capt Pettengill even though he is 
dedicated to his cause. 

Caleb Pettengill, a youngster dedi- 
cated to the sea, moves from commercial 
ships to the US Navy — from sail to 
steam, and from smooth bore to rifled 
guns — with ease, as Mr. Eliot traces 
Capt Pettengill’s eventful rise from the 
ranks of the Union Navy. First com- 
missioned after his successful capture 
and delivery of an African slaver, Capt 
Pettengill is flung into battle at the very 
outset of the Civil War. On the scene 
after the fateful firing on Ft. Sumter, 
he assists in the delivery of a company 
of reinforcements to Ft. Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, then sealed orders call for his aid 
in the removal of the US steam frigate 
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Merrimac from the Navy Yard at Nor- 
folk. Following this he is assigned his 
own ship and heads into the Potomac 
River-Chesapeake Bay on patrol. Later 
he is engaged in a dangerous mission of 
convoy work between Annapolis and the 
Carolina coast, where he assists in de- 
stroying blockade runners. 

From this sea yarn the reader can 
gain much information on the historical 
background of our historic Naval estab- 
lishment. 

Reviewed by BGen R. D. Salmon 


Civilian-Military Relations . . . 


THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE— 
Samuel P. Huntington. 466 pages. 
Belknap Press, Harvard, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. $7.50 


SOLDIERS AND SCHOLARS — John 
W. Masland and Laurence |. Rad- 
way. 519 pages. Princeton Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. $7.50 
These two new books mark a signifi- 

cant contribution to American military 

writing and thought, and will merit the 
close attention of officers of all services 
as well as the citizen interested in the 
problems of national security. In the 

Soldier and the State, Samuel P. Hunt- 

ington, a young Harvard professor, 

traces the history of military profession- 
alism and “The Theory and Politics of 

Civil-Military Relations” in the United 

States, Germany, and Japan. In con- 

clusion, he outlines the necessary condi- 

tions that must prevail in our govern- 
ment and society if we are to preserve 
our military security. Soldiers and 

Scholars, by Professors Masland and 

Radway of Dartmouth, thoroughly 

examines the system of education of 

officers of the armed services for their 
present and probable future roles in 
helping formulate security policy. 


Huntington has blown the whistle 
on the continuing “civilianization” of 
the fighting services and on the deterior- 
ation of the military character of our 
Officer Corps and service policies and 
procedures. 

A theory of “Civilian control,” and 
the proper limits of civil supervision 
are submitted to the reader along with 
a penetrating analysis of why a high 
state of military professionalism and 
national security depends upon the 
subordination of the generals to the 
Secretaries. Officers will find in this 
study the answers to why and how their 
present service attitudes on discipline, 
officer-enlisted relations, and leadership 
developed. Huntington documents and 
issues a warning that our military men 
must be divorced from the increasing 
trend to be drawn into the political af- 
fairs of the administration they serve. 
He does not say that officers must not 
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know their business or not have skill in 
the formulation of military-political-eco- 
nomic policy, but he does believe that 
the tendency for officers to move into 
civil roles must be reversed in order to 
prevent the destruction of the true mili- 
tary point of view and military profes- 
sionalism. 

Contrary to most intellectuals, Hunt- 
ington sees no danger to American 
ideals from the military, but he does 
believe that our military ethic is in 
danger of being diluted because of our 
services’ undue response to outside criti- 
cism and subsequent attempts to adopt 
“civilian-democratic” solutions for serv- 
ice problems. 











Professors Masland and Radway have 
produced no less of an objective analysis 
on the subject of officer education. They 
like and command much of what they 
have found, particularly at the under- 
graduate Service Academy level of West 
Point, Annapolis, and Colorado Springs, 
but they also have strong criticisms and 
recommendations for improvements for 
the whole schools system up through the 
service and national war colleges. They 
take pains to point out that their pri- 
mary goal is the study of educational 
preparation for participation in the 
shaping of national security policy. For 
this reason they make sharp distinction 
where they can between “education” 
and “training.” Their view is that mili- 
tary education should include a great 
deal of “nice-to-know” and not be bound 
near “need-to-know” topics; the reverse 
should be true of training. Like Hunt- 
ington, the authors recognize that 
officers play a large part today in the 
normally civil functions of government 
and that there are dangers in this. Un- 
like Huntington, however, Masland and 
Radway do not advocate a future course 
of action but confine themselves to the 
convincing and firm statement that 
whatever his assignment the career 
officer needs better and broader edu- 
cation. 

In both the lower and higher reaches 
of military education, the authors 
believe more concern needs to be given 
the study of the ideals and practices 


underlying American society—that is, 
the “historical, spiritual, ethical, philo- 
sophical, or psychological roots . . . and 
the relationship of individual rights to 
the authority of the state... . More 
time also needs to be given the theory 
of civil-military relations by both officers 
and by civilians in government. Mas- 
land and Radway accurately insist that 
“more is required than mere acceptance 
of the principle of subordination to 
civilian authority. Officers have a posi- 
tive or affirmative duty to contribute 
their best judgements to the decisions 
in which they participate.” 
could not agree more. 
Both books mark a degree of under- 
standing and acceptance of military 
thought, effort, and ethics that is almost 
unique among the writings of American 
civilian authors. A great deal of what 
Masland and Radway have to say in 
tribute to West Point and Annapolis 
education has long been available in the 
records of testimony by civilian educa- 
tors before post-war Congressional in- 
quiries, but nowhere has a book been 
readily available to the public that so 
completely analyzes and explains service 
education at all levels. What Mr. Hunt- 
ington has to say would have been 
ascribed to a member of the “war- 
mongering officer caste” until just a few 
years ago. These two books may herald 
a distinct shift in the attitudes and out- 
look of the public regarding the mili- 
tary, and they may commence a trend 
of more articulate civilian recognition 
of the true worth of the military ethic 
and the service codes of integrity and 
duty. This is certainly to be desired. 


Reviewed by Capt J. B. Love, Inf, USA 


Ep: A graduate of Junior School (MCS) 


Capt Love is currently serving with the 
82d Airborne, Fort Bragg, N. C. 


US Capacity for Total War... 


LIMITED WAR—Robert Endicott 
Osgood. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1957. 315 pages. 

$5.00 

Two conditions, one political, the 
other military, determine the nature of 
the threat to American security. The 
political condition is the existence of 
the powerful bloc of Communist na- 
tions, bent upon seizing every opportu- 
nity of extending its sphere of control. 
The military condition is imposed by 
the fact that both the Soviet Union and 
the United States possess, and each is 
fully aware that the other possesses, 
the capacity virtually to destroy each 
other. 

The thesis of Limited War is that, 
in these circumstances, the US must 
devise a strategy —a national policy — 
capable of achieving 2 primary objec- 
tives: (a) deterring general, or total 
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war; and (b) deterring or defeating 
aggressions of lesser intensity, those 
which could be met appropriately only 
by military means short of general war. 
“America’s capacity for total war is a 
prerequisite for the restriction of war- 
fare,” says Professor Osgood, “but unless 
the nation can also wage limited war- 
fare successfully, Communist aggression 
may force the US to choose between 
total war, non-resistance, or ineffective 
resistance. Such a 3-pronged dilemma 
would be disastrous for America’s mili- 
tary security and her diplomatic posi- 
tion. Yet the US cannot avoid the 
dilemma under its present policies. 
Therefore the only rational course is to 
develop a strategy capable of limiting 
warfare and fighting limited wars suc- 
cessfully. Such a strategy is within 
America’s material and spiritual re- 
sources, but it demands revision of the 
country’s traditional approach to war 
and to the use of military power.” 


Proponents of the proposition that 
the US must not limit its military capa- 
bilities to those provided by thermo- 
nuclear retaliation are legion, and many 
of them distinguished. General Maxwell 
Taylor, Chief of Staff, USA, is one; an- 
other is Hanson Baldwin, the New York 
Times military analyst. However, Gen 
Taylor’s statements are too often taken 
as self-serving declarations—Army pleas 
for a larger slice of the budget, while 
Mr. Baldwin’s writings have thus far 
been limited to the more obvious and 
newsworthy implications of the prob- 
lem. Professor Osgood’s book suffers 
from neither of these defects. Nor does 
he, as a layman, attempt to provide de- 
tailed and comprehensive answers to the 
purely military parts of the question. 
He is concerned with investigating the 
possibilities of limiting war, with dis- 
covering the general conditions for lim- 
iting war, and with establishing the 
basic military and political requirements 
of a national strategy adapted to waging 
limited warfare effectively. In the course 
of his examination he underscores the 
need for balanced forces, capable of a 
flexible military response, and notes 
that, in the areas where limited war is 
most likely to occur—the Asian rim- 
land—the US and its allies have the 
“tremendous advantage of easy access to 
the sea and control of the sea, as well 
as a large number of naval and air bases 
encircling Eurasia and the _ technical 
capability of transporting great quanti- 
ties of men and equipment to various 
points on the Sino-Soviet periphery.” 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is a discussion of the proper 
relation between military power and 
hational policy —an attempt to estab- 
lish a rationale for a strategy of limited 
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war. “The problem of limited war is 
not just a problem of military strategy 
but is, more broadly, the problem of 
combining military power with diplo- 
macy and with the economic and psycho- 
logical instruments of power within a 
coherent national strategy that is Ca- 
pable of supporting the United States’ 
political objectives abroad.” Next, the 
traditional American approach to war 
is examined in the light of these prin- 
ciples, and finally the Communist and 
the American approaches are compared. 
It is an understatement to say the Amer- 
ican approach comes off second best; 
only in Korea can it be shown that the 
military objective was subordinated to 
the political one. And even though this 
latter was achieved, the result was by 
no means popular. By contrast, in those 
ventures sponsored by the Kremlin, the 
political objective has invariably con- 
trolled and directed the military action. 

Parts II and III examine the history 
of war in modern Western civilization, 
appraise the evolution of American 
strategy since WWII, and close by out- 
lining a strategy for America which Pro- 
fessor Osgood believes capable of achiev- 
ing security objectives under the mili- 
tary and political conditions which ob- 
tain today. 


Osgood has no bright new magic to 
offer. He believes that “the logic of the 
cold war and the concrete experience of 
the last decade indicate that America’s 
over-all strategy should be the contain- 
ment of the Communist sphere of con- 
trol by our readiness to oppose aggres- 
sion with a variety of means under a 
variety of circumstances.” On the face 
of it, this is not an attractive strategy; 
it is particularly difficult to apply in a 
democratic society, and it runs counter 
to the traditional American approach to 
war. It is repugnant because “contain- 
ment is directly and immediately con- 
cerned with achieving a particular con- 
figuration of power, not with punishing 
aggression or vindicating universal prin- 
ciples of justice and law. Its determin- 
ing objective is the limited one of keep- 
ing the Communist sphere of control 
within its postwar boundaries, not the 
more ambitious goal of rolling back 
Communist power and liberating peo- 
ples enslaved by Communist control. It 
accepts coexistence between non-Com- 
munist and Communist powers and 
aims merely to improve the terms of co- 
existence. It aims, not to eliminate 
communism or communist nations, but 
merely to reach a more advantageous 
basis for mutual survival.” 

This means, of course, that if we are 
to limit war we must be able not only 
to fight a limited one, but be willing to 
accept something less than total victory 


under many circumstances. This is pos- 
sible, Osgood believes, if the govern- 
ment provides military forces on the 
basis of what the nation can support 
rather than on the basis of what they 
believe the nation would support, or at 
least not vigorously oppose. To imple- 
ment this, the government would, to be 
sure, have to make concessions to public 
opinion, but Osgood is convinced that 
the public can be educated to make 
concessions to the realities of existence, 
provided the realities are explained. 
He points out that no administration 
has really tried to do this, but believes 
it worth a try. He also believes the 
administration which tried it would 
be gratified by an understanding and 
favorable response. “Surely,” he says, “‘a 
sound strategy of limited war would 
impose novel and severe demands upon 
American patience, wisdom and ma- 
turity. All the buoyant sentiments and 
aspirations that have traditionally sus- 
tained America’s active intervention in 
the world arena would have to be sub- 
ordinated to the discipline of respon- 
sible power politics. Yet the acceptance 
of this discipline would constitute a 
kind of practical idealism, even a kind 
of heroism, surpassing any moral heights 
this nation attained when the responsi- 
bilities of power were less pressing.” 


This is an important book and a 
worthy addition to any library. In de- 
veloping his thesis the author makes a 
realistic analysis of the entire spectrum 
of politico-military problems of our day. 
His comments are interesting, enlight- 
ening, and above all, they make sense. 

Robert Endicott Osgood is Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has previously 
published Ideals and Self-Interest in 
America’s Foreign Relations. 


Reviewed by Maj J. M. Jefferson, Jr. 


Ep: Maj Jefferson is presently assigned 
to the Policy Analysis Division HQMC. 


The Answers to Many Questions .. . 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION — 
A White Book edited by Melvin J. 
Lasky. 318 pages, illustrated; Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, N. Y. $5.00 


There is no doubt that the Hun- 
garian Revolution was a world-shatter- 
ing event, with consequences that will 
be felt for many years to come. As 
Milovan Djilas, long-time communist 
and erstwhile friend of Marshal Tito 
(but now in confinement in a Yugoslav 
gaol), put it: “... the Hungarian Revo- 
lution blazed a path which sooner or 
later other communist countries must 
follow. The wound which the Hun- 
garian Revolution inflicted on Commu- 
nism can never be completely healed.” 
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The amount that has already been 
written about the gallant attempt of the 
Hungarians to free themselves is pro- 
digious. 

The volume under review will appeal 
to the thoughtful reader who wants to 
be presented with the facts in order to 
do his own thinking and form his own 
conclusions. This purpose Melvin J. 
Lasky’s “white book” achieves admir- 
ably. It is not a dry collection of docu- 
ments ranged chronologically, but a skil- 
ful compilation and arrangement of ma- 
terial which tells a story yet does not 
obtrude upon the reader’s judgments 
and solutions. A typical “white book” 
offers the raw material from which his- 
tory is written. Lasky’s book lies in be- 
tween the raw material and the finished 
product. It makes enthralling reading 
and it provides plenty of food for 
thought. 

Melvin J. Lasky is not only a _his- 
torian, but also a journalist. He brings 
to his work the methodology of. the for- 
mer and the art of vivid presentation of 
the latter. Nor is that all: Mr. Lasky is 
the editor of a review which appears in 
English in New York, and of another 
which appears in German in Berlin. He 
thus has a “feel” for European trends of 
thought which a foreign correspondent 
who only makes occasional forays abroad 
from a base on this Continent could not 
possibly acquire. 

Of particular value is the introduc- 
tory chapter of the book, “Hungary 
1945-1956,” by Professor Seton-Watson. 
It mentions briefly Hungary’s pre-war 
history — important because of the role 
that alleged or real fear of reaction, 
fascism, “white terror” played in the re- 
volt—and then sets a firm historical 
background for the events of October 
1956. With this introduction, with an 
interesting, albeit, not too significant 
concluding chapter by Francois Bondy 
(“Winter, 1956-57”), and with a solid 
body of valuable material on the revolt 
itself, The Hungarian Revolution cer- 
tainly fulfills Melvin Lasky’s modestly 
expressed hope that from it “ ...many 
readers will get, possibly for the first 
time, a full, clear, and many sided view 
of the events.” 

Reviewed by WingComdr J. Gellner, RCAF 


Ep: This reviewer, presently at the 
RCAF Staff College in Toronto, is a 
renowned lecturer on international af- 
fairs. 


The Very Important Ditch... . 

SUEZ STORY — William F. Longgood 
168 pages, illustrated. Greenhere 
Publisher, N. Y. $3.50 
This is the story of the world’s most 

important 100 miles of water, the Suez 

Canal. A story that begins with the 

canal of the ancients and takes the 
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reader up to the clearing of the canal 
in 1956. Although the Canal is the star 
of the book, the people who left their 
mark on it constitute the more impor- 
tant supporting cast. 

The person who had the biggest role 
in the show was, of course, the indomi- 
table Ferdinand de Lesseps. It was this 
courageous and far seeing Frenchman 
who nearly single handed fought poli- 
ticians, organized the company, raised 
the money, averted financial crises, and 
successfully coped with the mammoth 
construction problems. All this he ac- 
complished in the face of bitter and 
determined opposition of the British. 


The author’s admiration of de Lesseps 
is hardly concealed, whereas his attitude 
towards the British is something else 
again. He reveals how the mid-nine- 
teenth century British, when de Lesseps 
was preparing to launch his project, 
were violently opposed to the Canal. 
Any canal linking the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea would place Mediter- 
ranean nations closer to India thereby 
interferring with Britain’s monopoly on 
the Cape route. 

Later, after construction began, the 
British tried to sabotage the project by 
pressuring the nations furnishing the 
laborers. It was only after de Lesseps 
received the personal support of Napo- 
leon III that the British backed down 
and the success of the Canal was as- 
sured. 

The actual building of the canal with 
its myriad of construction problems was 
a staggering accomplishment. Laboring 
in the 120° heat, working parties num- 
bering up to 34,000 a month used crude 
tools in slowly digging the huge trench. 
Sickness and disease so reduced the labor 
force that new and ingenious dredges 
were invented to speed up the job and 
save the company from financial ruin 
before the passage of the first ship. 

The English did finally get into the 
Canal—after it was completed. In 1875 
Ismail, Egypt’s high-living, free-spend- 
ing ruler, was at the point of bankrupt- 
cy. This word was quickly passed to the 
wily Disraeli who did some fast foot- 
work and ended up buying Ismail’s 
shares, some 44 per cent of the stock of 
the company, for just under 4 million 
pounds. Six years later, in 1881, the 
British moved troops in to insure free 
navigation of the Canal. Thus began 
one of the longest occupations on rec- 
ord, until Nasser appeared on the scene. 

Egyptian nationalism under Nasser, 
culminating with his arrogant seizure 
of the Canal in 1956, is well covered. 
The author also answers the why of 
Nasser’s action. Finally, Mr. Longgood 
makes some interesting observations on 
how the shrewd Egyptian ruler man- 


aged to outwit some of the world’s 
best diplomats by using the Canal asa 
lever to gain his political aims. 

I found Suez Story most enlightening, 
It should provide the Marine reader 
with a general background on how the 
Canal and Egypt fit into the explosive 
jigsaw that is the Middle East. I thought 
the author was somewhat ambitious 
trying to cover as much material as he 
did in 168 pages. The life of de Lesseps, 
the strategic and military importance of 
the Canal, Egyptian nationalism, the 


British occupation of Suez and the re. _ 


cent British-French intervention are all 
subjects that could be book length. The 
author attempts to cover these, and other 


equally broad subjects by devoting a — 


chapter to each. 

Mr. Longgood is a veteran newspaper 
man who spent 1955 in the Middle East 
dividing his time between Israel and 
the Arab states. An Army Air Corps 
officer during WWII, he uses his mili 


tary training in describing well the mili 


tary importance of the Canal, its defense 
during both World Wars, and paints a 
nostalgic picture of the British ‘Tommy 
leaving Egypt after nearly a century of 
occupation. 

Reviewed by LtCol L. E. Hudgins, Jr, 
Ep: LtCol Hudgins, now with the 2d 
Mar Div, was formerly at Amph Warfare 
Cntr, Poole, England. 
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THIS binder is designed to hold 


a full year’s issues — individual 





copies can be removed for study 


or reference. 


| NOW $125 NOW isthe time to order white 


the supply lasts, only $1.25 mailed 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP anywhere in the US. 
Box 1844 
Quantico, Va. 


Order NOW, while 
the supply lasts 
et) use book order form 
on page 64 





1958 











GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
INFORMATION 


SERVICES — The Gazetre Bookshop 
will fill your order for any book in 
print. 

DISCOUNT — The discount on Book- 
shop purchases granted to MARINE 
Corrs AssOciATION members is cur- 
rently set at 10 per cent of the list 
price. No discount on text and tech- 
nical books (none are listed in the 
magazine) or on shipments outside 








FEATURE BOOKS 


US MARINE OPERATIONS IN KOREA, VOL. III 
Lynn Montross and Captain Nicholas A. Canzona, USMC 


The Chosin Reservoir Campaign. 


THE FREDERICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 


Edward J. Stackpole 


A history of a heretofore largely neglected campaign. 


MEN IN ARMS 


R. A. Preston, S. F. Wise, H. O. Werner 


A history of warfare and its interrelationships with western society. 


NAVAL CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS AND USAGE 


Leland P. Lovette 


Answers many perplexing questions about the Naval Service. 





Warm Bodies 
Donald R. Morris 


One of the funniest books written about the Navy. $3.50 
Ensign O’Toole and Me 
William J. Lederer 
Another hilarious novel about the Navy. $3.75 


Atlas Shrugged 
Ayn Rand 
\ best selling novel by the author of The Fountain Head. $6.95 


The Dog Who Wouldn't Be 
Farley Mowat 


GENERAL INTEREST 


the US or possessions. 

CREDIT — Only AssociaTIon members 
are accorded the convenience of pur- 
chasing merchandise on _ credit, 
which is extended only to orders of 
$1 or more. Payment must be made 
within 30 days of due date on bill. 

MAILING — The Association will pay 
all postage on members’ purchases, 
(See above discount information.) 
Non-members will be billed for the 
postage on shipments to foreign 
addresses only. 

PAYMENT — Please make checks and 
money orders in the exact amount 
of the purchase payable to the Ma- 
RINE Corps AssociATION. The Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for cash 
sent in the mail. 

ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
provided for your convenience but 
its use is not mandatory. Any under- 
standable manner is acceptable. 


$2.75 


$4.75 


$6.50 








$2.00 








Leftover Life to Kill 
Caitlin Thomas 
The turbulent months which followed the death of her husband, 
the poet, Dylan Thomas. 


Gun Digest 
John T. Amber 


This is a must for shooters. 


$2.95 


Soviet Education for Science and Technology 
Alexander G. Korol 


A comprehensive survey of Soviet education with special emphasis 
on science and technology. 


Your Income Tax 
J. K. Lasser 










































































This is one book that would really be a shame to miss. $3.95 The original, most widely used tax guide in America. $1.95 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP e BOX 1844 ° QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
(Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
Title 
A RORNODY orcas kaa ae ORES 
Brus Send Bill to: 
Total $ A shite WE TAS 
prac Members subtract 10% pale ee 
[) Remittance Enclosed A . $...... Membership No. = 
FORM C) Bill me (members only) “™04" 
Signature : ee 
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The Marine Corps Association 


The purposes for which the Association is formed are to disseminate 
knowledge of the military art and science among the members, and to eS 
provide for their professional advancement; to foster the spirit and pre- 
serve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; to increase the 
efficiency thereof; and to further the interests of the military and naval 
services in all ways not inconsistent with the good of the general 




















Board of Governors 
LtGen M. B. Twining 
LtGen V. J. McCaul 
BGen J. M. Masters 


Col H. D. South 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE FIELD 

















Government. 
President 
Gen R. McC. Pate 
HQMC MCRDep, San Diego 
Maj C. M. Spurlock Col B. A. Hochmuth 
Marine Corps Schools MCB, Camp Lejeune 
LtCol W. P. Pala Maj C. E. Faser 
FMFLant MCB, Camp Pendleton 
Maj J. P. Young, Jr. IstLt W. E. Block 
FMFPac DOP, San Francisco 
Col R. C. Walker Maj W. K. Zaudtke 
Ist Mar Div MCAS, Cherry Point 
LtCol O. T. Koch Capt E. C. McCarthy 
2d Mar Div MCAS, Miami 
Col G. W. Killen IstLt C. R. Venditto 
3d Mar Div MCAS, El Toro 
Maj Paul Adams Maj J. D. Mitchell 
Force Troops, Lant MCAS, Quantico 
Col P. R. Colmer Capt G. A. Corliss 
Force Troops, Pac MCAS, Kaneohe 


Maj W .B. Richards 


AirFMFLant 
Maj R. B. Heilman 


AirFMFPac 
Maj J. D. Mitchell, Jr. 


Ist MAW 
Col F. W. Williams 


2d MAW 
Col M. W. Fletcher 


3d MAW 
Maj D. R. Moak 


LFTULant 
LtCol N. E. Sparling 
LFTUPac 
LtCol D. C. Merker 


MCRDep, Parris Island 
Maj R. W. Dittmar 


Capt G. B. Stevens 


MCAAS, Mojave 
Capt R. A. Seaver 


MCSC, Barstow 
LtCol W. H. Robinson, Jr. 


MCSC, Albany 
Capt J. R. Langley, Jr. 


Marine Barracks, DC 
Maj J. C. Melntosh 


MARTCOM 
Maj R. N. Dixon 


Ist MCRRD 
Capt C. J. Gilroy, Jr. 


4th MCRRD 
LtCol A. A. Poindexter 


5th MCRRD 
Capt J. F. Irish 

















6th MCRRD 
LtCol J. W. Stevens Il 


8th MCRRD 
Capt D. M. Hopkins 


9th MCRRD 
LtCol E. W. Bryan 


10th MCRRD 
Col’G. R. Long 


12th MCRRD 
LtCol A. D. Cereghino 


14th MCRRD 
Capt T. S. Brown 


MB, Great Lakes 
IstLt C. S. Ames 


MB, Kwajalein 
Ist Lt D. R. Christensen 


MB, Atsugi 
Maj R. G. Demaree 


MB, AD, Oahu 
Capt E. Hunt 


MB, Sasebo 
Capt M. C. Kramer 


MB, Naval Forces 
Capt A. D. Smith 


MB, FA, Yokosuka 
Maj R. B. Thompson 


























Camp Smedley D. Butler 
Col R. G. Walker 


2d Depot Sup Bn 
Maj C. F. Dizney 


MACS 9 
2dLt C. A. Yates 


VMF (AW) 115 
2d Lt D. D. Wilson 





Secretary-Treasurer 
BGen R. D. Salmon 


MHTS (L) -16 
Capt J. C. Robinson 


MW HQ Group, 3d MAW 
2d Lt A. C. Risoli 


Ist MAW, FPO 
Maj R. D. Morris 








MAS 332 
IstLt R. W. King 


HQ, MAG 11 
Maj G. J. King 


MLHTG 16 
Maj P. Weidenkeller 


MLHTS 163 
Ist Lt C. E. Dorffeld 


HQS, Marine Air T GR 
Maj L. B. Docterman 


HQ, MWSG 17 
Capt E. J. Degennaro 


MCHTS (L) 
2d Lt J. E. Carroll 


HQ & Maint Sadn 33 
Capt D. C. Alexander 


MAS 214 
Capt W. W. Campbell 


3d Med Bn 
Capt R. C. Anderson 


7th Auto Wpns Btry 
Capt A. Tatusko 


11th Inf Bn 

Capt R. H. Icke 

Capt R. B. Vawter 

72d Inf Co 

Capt F. M. McCurdy, Jr. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


Group I: Field Grade Officers; Civilians 





Group II: Company Grade Officers 
Group III: Enlisted 


A total of $1,500.00 will be awarded to the winners of the Marine Corps Association’s 
1958 Prize Essay Contest. Essays will be judged in three classifications, determined by the 
status of the contestant (active, inactive or retired member of the Armed Forces of the US 
and its Allies or as a civilian). A prize of $500.00 will be awarded to the winner in each 
group. If no essay entered in the contest is of a sufficiently high standard of excellence, 
no prize will be awarded in the classification concerned. In the event of a tie, awards may 
be prorated. 

Material dealing with original thinking on military subjects is particularly desired. His- 
torical essays are not solicited unless they can point up some development or far-reaching 
thought that affects us directly today. 

In addition to the prizes awarded, one or more essays may receive “Honorable Mention” 
and be accepted for publication. Those not receiving a prize or honorable mention may be 
accepted for general publication in the GAZETTE. Compensation for such articles will be 
as adjudged by the Editorial Board. 


General Rules 


1. Contestants may write on any subject of military interest but essays may not exceed 
5,000 words and they must be original. 


2. They must be typewritten, double-spaced, on paper approximately 8 x 11, and must be 
submitted in triplicate. 


3. The name of the author shall not appear on the essay. Each essay heading shall contain 
an identifying phrase consisting of the last 5 words of the essay. This phrase shall 
appear: 


a) On the title page of the essay. 


b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the name (rank and serial number, 
if any) of the author. 


c) Above the name and address of the author, inside the identifying envelope. 


4. Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed in a sealed envelope marked Prize 
Essay Contest Group (I, II, III as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine 
Corps Association, Box 1844, Quantico, Virginia. 

5. Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer prior to 1 October 1958. Tn 
The copyright of any essay which appears in the GAZETTE is the property of the { 

Marine Corps Association. No liability for the loss, return, judging or reports on any 

essay submitted will be assumed by the Marine Corps Association or the GAZETTE and 

the decisions of the Editorial Board will be final. No inquiries regarding essays will be 

answered until final judgment has been made. 


DEADLINE 1 OCTOBER 1958 






The Marine Corps Association 





